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FOREWORD 



Each year the Association lor Institutional Research liohls an Annual 
Fomin. “Communication in Higher Education" was the theme ot the Tenth 
Annual Forum held in New Orleans* Lousiana on May l,M(>* I*)70. This 
volume contains the resulting papers. 

Some of the reasons for the growth and development of Institutional 
Research are contained in the papers presented. Indicative ol this growth and 
development is the number of papers published in the Proceedings of the 
Annual Forums. This year's publication contains Xt papers* in l l H> 1 ) there 
were 22. in I96X . M and in l%7 there were 22 papers published. 

Space limitations have resulted from the many pages of copy 
submitted for publication. Deletion of appendixes, introductions and other 
aspects of the papers were necessary and the Editor apologizes for am 
damage resulting from this process. 

The promptness of this volume is the result of the session chairmen 
and individual contributors who prepared their papers !or publication 
Thanks are also due the staff of the Offkc of Institutional Research. 
University of California* Berkeley tor their work on the manuscript. \n> 
errors arc* of course* the responsibility of the Editor. 



Patricia S Wright 
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COMMUNICATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



THE SEARCH FOR GOALS 
John S. Toll 

State University of New York at Stony brook 



In meeting with the Association of Institutional Re- 
search, I feel among old friends, for this association was 
formed just six years ago during your meeting on the Stony 
Brook campus. Since then you have grown greatly and the 
importance of your work has been widely recognized. I come 
to you tonight to ask, t n behalf of myself and my fellow 
university presidents, foi /Our help in our search for agree- 
ment on the goals of our universities. 

As a nation we now need more than ever before to 
reexamine our national goals. We in the universities must 
contribute constructively to the national debate and must also 
identify much more clearly our own role in society This can 
only be done on the basis of sound planning and your group, 
as the professional experts in the analyst* and planning of 
universities, must take the lead in studying the university's 
opportunities and in recommending future directions. 

My speaking io all of you on “the analysis of university 
objectives” recalls the tale of the survivor of the Johnstown 
flood, who became famous for the rest of his life for his 
speeches on how he escaped the innundalion. After lie died 
and went to heaven, St. Peter asked him what he wanted to 
do. The gentleman explained that he would like an audience to 
be gathered so he could tell his story of Johnstown’s Hood. 
After the crowd came and just before he began to speak, St. 
Peter leaned over and said, “l think I should tell you , Noah is 
in the audience”. 

This is how I feel tonight, for many of you are better 
qualified than I ani to discuss the role of our universities. But l 
feel this job of analyzing where we are going is so important 
that I have taken leave for this semester from my post as 
President of the State University of New York at Stony Brook 
in order to serve as the first directorof our Chancellor’s Panel 
on University Purposes. This group, of fifty able students, 
faculty, university administrators, and leading citizens from 
outside the university — legislators, labor and business leaders, 
diplomats, philanthropists, and public servants - is charged 
with identifying the goals of our whole state university system, 
looking decades ahead. The rapid changes in our society may 
require some drastically changed approaches in the future* so 
we are considering boldly many alternatives. I come to this 
group, as the real experts in the field, to ask for your help. If 
you know of any especially helpful studies of the future of our 
society or the university's roles, I hope you will let me know. 
We need the results of your studies as well as your crystal ball 
gazing. 

I have always thought sucli planning was needed. The 
past few weeks dramatize how urgent it is. 

Our universities today are in turmoil. The anxiety in our 
whole society is reflect ed in and intensified at our universities. 
Those of us in the university have the same obligation of all 
citizens to participate to the best of our ability in the 
development of our national policy and to help in solving the 



problems of our society. But we must find ways for these 
activities to occur so that they do not tear apart the university 
itself . 

On over one hundred campuses most of the students 
have already left before the end of the school year, and many 
students and faculty on nearly cveiy campus are participating 
in the national '‘strike”. Almost all the activity has involved 
intensive discussion of our national policies or of university 
problems. For most of us, much of the past two weeks has 
been consumed with such discussions. I applaud these con- 
structive efforts, as I also approve of such plans as the one 
Princeton and Stony Brook are making to adjust the academic 
calendar next year so that students will be free to participate 
in the political campaigns of their choice next October and 
then make up the study time by reduced Thanksgiving and 
Christinas vacations. We should welcome any such means of 
getting students involved constructively in their roles as citi- 
zens. 

But I deplore the acts of those who would endeavor to 
achieve political ends by stopping or impeding the functioning 
of the universities. I oppose such actions strongly for two 
reasons : 

First, as tactics to influence national policy, they 
are worse than ineffective: they are counter-productive. 
It is far easier to attack illegal or improper acts on 
campus than to defend military policy in Viet-Nam; thus 
the extent to which the campus disruptions are noticed, 
they detract from the attention that should be given to 
the national debate. Violent and disruptive tactics only 
discredit the cause for which they are used. 

Secondly, the university is being done great 
damage by the misguided attempts to stop its function. 
In times of conflict and disorientation it is the rational 
analysis by membeis of the university, as the intellectual 
conscience of our society, that will be needed. While 
present problems are grave, other serious problems will 
occur next year and thereafter. Let us not by 
thoughtless actions now damage the universities whose 
spirit of reason and tolerance will be needed as much in 
the future as now. 

Of course, the Universities must respond when they are 
attacked and must defend their reputation and autonomy. But 
we must not ourselves be subject to criticism when we criticize 
others. We must recognize how vulnerable to attack the 
disruptions make us. Inevitably the destructive acts of arson or 
violence by a few students or the refusals by some faculty to 
perform their duties will receive far more publicity than the 
totally proper actions of the great majority of students and 
faculty. Thus the public reaction to university events is more 
extreme than justified, and the public backlash makes the 
universities the scapegoats for public antagonism when we are 
dependent on public support. 
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One of the most effective ways to avoid such unfair 
condemnation of the Universities is to clarify the Universities 
ro!e. In the field of political action, the University should not 
promote a partisan cause but should fearlessly protect the 
rights of minorities in rny dispute, helping the right cause to 
win by persuasion through the strength of its own arguments. 

In general, we need to gain public support for the 
Universities’ key roles as centers of learning, where all from 
the entering student to the distinguished research professor are 
laboring to advance their knowledge. In our increasingly 
complex society, the role of knowledge becomes ever more 
important, and we have to maintain an atmosphere where the 
devotion to learning is emphasized. 

The purposes of ou; University must be consistent with 
an overall educational philosophy. Nothing should abrogate 
our commitment to free inquiry and free expression. 

If you go to Washington, D.C., soon, as so many of our 
students are doing now, I urge you to visit the Jefferson 
Memorial. For me the best tummary of the basic philosophy 
of a university is given by the oath of Thomas Jefferson 
inscribed there, “I swear eternal hostility to every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man \ 

Within these broad limitations of commitment to 
learning and the free advance of knowledge, there are many 
choices as to precisely what the university should do and how 
it should organize to do it. The decision as to whether a given 
program should be undertaken will mainly depend in the final 
analysis on an evaluation of the benefits to society in return 
for the required investment in that program. It is extremely 
difficult to identify and to quantify these benefits. We clearly 
need to consider “benefits' 1 in the largest sense. But we cannot 
dodge the requirement of making this analysis. In the past the 
value of educational programs was taken for granted. 
Universities could count on sympathetic reception of their 
budget requests by state legislatures or sponsors and on 
increasing grants each year from the federal government. This 
is not so anymore. For the past two years, universities 
throughout the country are encountering increased resistance 
to the funding of their programs, and in every real index the 
budgets are getting tighter. The one thing that seems to 
continue to grow faster th we wish is the demand for 
justifications, which each ye, T * ist be more detailed and are 
subjected to more searching analysis than ever before. 

To gain and to retain support, universities have to define 
their goal, beginning with statements of general purpose and 
then gradually refining them into specific objectives. Each 
university program may be judged by the extent to which it 
achieves these objectives 1 . The Program Planning and Budgeting 
System that most universities are now using specifically makes 
such evaluations. In the final analysis each program grows in 
response to its benefits to society as recognized by those who 
support the university. This budget reality is expressed at one 
university by the rule “Each tub on its own bottom”. 

Many fear that this requirement of detailed justification 
of various programs may lead to a kind of crude numerics in 
which the more quantifiable aspects of a program are 
overemphasized. Bui it . up to each of us to see that this does 
not happen. For example, it is obvious to us that excellence in 
teaching is not measured by the ratio of faculty to students; 
numerous studies show that the quality of the faculty is much 
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more important than the precise class size. But how do we 
measure quality? 

These problems of quantifying features of quality are 
not limited to the university. How do we evaluate the 
contribution to our lives of a good string quartet? In general, it 
is extremely difficult to quantify the benefits of creativity 
which the university tries, above all, to encourage. But we can 
detail the outcomes expected from various approaches to a 
goal and then can evaluate the effectiveness of these 
alternatives and compare their costs. 

We make our analysis, quantitative or qualitative as 
appropriate in each factor, as sound as is practicable without 
assigning these evaluations more importance than they deserve. 
We should be quantitative only when it is meaningful. The 
point I wish to stress is that we can get the .support we need in 
the future only if we are willing to supply these justifications 
to a doubting society. 

Perhaps the best job in the evaluation of education has 
been done by our colleagues in the health sciences. Beginning 
with the outstanding work in the late 1 950's of Gus Carroll of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, the health 
sciences have been evaluating over the past decade such factors 
as the use of faculty time. For example, in one of these major 
studies involving seven leading medical centers, the time of 
faculty was apportioned among twelve different categories. By 
such an analysis of salary and other costs, it was possible to 
estimate with common sense the amount of relative effoit that 
the institution was placing into undergraduate medical 
education toward the M.D. degree, graduate education in the 
Ph.D. degree, intern and resident and house staff education, 
research under external sponsorship, other university research, 
clinical services, advisory help to the community, and etc. . . 

Of course, some of these activities could not be pursued 
without others. Nevertheless in trying to compare investment 
with benefits, such an approximate and reasonable breakdown 
is necessary so that informal judgments can be made in the 
guiding of university policy. 

Many participants in this study feared that it might 
harm, in some way, the programs of medical education. But 
most medical schools are now convinced that, in fact, the 
studies are extremely beneficial; they have been conducted 
every two years over the past ten years, and have provided 
reasonable justification for the extensive university 
expenditures for the combined operations of health care and 
health education. Most important, the analyses have helped to 
free us from the shackles of past practices; for example, where 
a faculty member's teaching load was measured by contact 
hours in class, now more realistic measures of student benefit 
are used. Similarly the detailed evaluations of alternative 
distributions of staff time and other resources have helped to 
improve medical care for patients within the university 
environment. 

We need much more extensive research on how well a 
universily is achieving its objectives, so that we can consider 
new alternatives. Here is a monumental task before each of 
you in this room. Let me illustrate by discussing the 
University’s objective of aiding the student’s learning. For the 
most part, we should not care whether the student reaches his 
goal by attending lectures, by tutoring, or by independent 
study. We now have many new techniques of individually 
programmed instruction, T.V. and computer 
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assisted-instruction. While much research needs to be done, 
psychologists have found many new clues about human 
learning in recent years, and we can soon apply them. Vet 
University procedures in the past have not been sufficiently 
flexible to encourage each, student to learn at his own rate. 

In the future, I think we must emphasize that 
“learning”, not “teaching” the basic objective and must 
make our requirements more flexible, always testing our 
criteria to see if they are valid. We must deemphasize grades, 
credits, degrees, and honors as the goals of the student and 
stress that learning itself is the goal. One way to do this is to 
facilitate new tracks, so that, for example, students can attain 
a degree without ever registering for a course or attending a 
lecture, but just passing an appropriate examination to show 
he has learned the material. 

We particularly need your help in estimating the major 
future changes in our society and the effect that these will 
have on the University. We want to develop scenarios of the 
way in which the University might change, if, for example, 
new technologies would permit much more programmed 
learning on an individual basis so that much more of the 
education coutd be done in the r iudent’s own home. Perhaps 
cassets will be installed into the individual’s TV set, and a 
small computer will question the student and then direct him 
among alternative paths as is best for him; a telephone hookup 
may automatically report his progress to the university 
computer, which will identify those who need persona! 
attention. Maybe future students will choose by dial access 
videotapes of the country’s best professors. With our rapid 
changes in society, continuing education may expand 
drastically in the future and education may be much more 
intermixed with other parts of the individual's career. 
Education may be increasingly performed by museums, 
theaters or on the job in business. We must be imaginative in 
trying new approaches to learning. 

Will the probable increased emphasis on individual 
learning reduce the need for faculty? Here I have some doubt, 
for the book has been a rather ideal instrument for 
individualized instruction for 500 years and yet most students 
still need the university for motivation. Depending upon the 
charismatic teacher for inspiration and fellow students for 
stimulation. 

But we should not be afraid of change. We should not 
assume something will be true in the future just because it has 
been true in the past. The student faculty ratio was given in 
the Talmud and is still about that in U.S. school, but it may 
change. It is fascinating to realize that U.S. high school 
students have spent in their lives, more time watching T.V. 
than in the classroom; what was appropriate for their parents 
may not be appropriate for them. We need to know more 
about our students* attitudes and needs, and more research of 
the kind Mr. Astin has done for the A.C.E. is highly desirable. 

The theme of this conference is rightly on 
communication. We must not only make these analyses of the 
needs of students and the effectiveness of university programs, 
but we must convey them to the faculty and students so they 
can be used. 

Let me turn now from the problems of learning to the 
University’s goals of direct service to society. Are universities 
doing all they should to attack the problems of international 



peace, of human misunderstanding, prejudice, poverty, and 
poor health? 

I suggest that, as one guide for the future, we should 
examine where the Universities have in the pst been doing 
their best in serving society and see if the methods used there 
can generalize to our other responsibilities. 

Starting with thv Morill Act of 1862, a paiticularly 
outstanding feature of the development of state universities 
has been their contribution to agriculture. Here the combined 
efforts of farmers, industry, universities, and governments have 
generated an unparalleled record. The proportion of our 
population involved in agriculture and the land under 
cultivation per capita have both dropped ten fold in the past 
century, yet the production per capita is increasing and 
provides enough for ample diets for all Americans. (We still 
have Problems in seeing that this food gets to all citizens who 
need it!). 

As economist John Kenneth Galbraith has written 
recently, “Far more than most people realize, the United 
States owes its eminence in world markets not to its industry 
but to its incomparably efficient agriculture”. 

If one examines the key role of the university in the high 
level that American agriculture has attained, one notes the 
comprehensive nature of the university services that have been 
supplied. The work has been truly interdisciplinary and has 
involved persons of many talents. The research has ranged 
from basic studies in the sciences related to agriculture to 
research directly applied to the developments of such new 
crops as hybrid corn and miracle wheat, or to marketing and 
distribution. No problem has been too small for attention, 
from a new use of cottonseed to recreation for the farm wife. 
Universities have provided education at virtually every level in 
agriculture, so that almost every farmer has come in contact 
with university programs and has kept in touch with its 
continuing flow of information and service. Fanners feel that 
the universities are part of a total system which will respond 
quickly to their problems. 

Very important in the system has been an extension 
program of the universities, affiliated with the system of 
county agents who provide a wide variety of services for every 
farm family. If an unknown mold occurs on the wheat or if 
the milk tastes a little funny, the farmer has access to the 
laboratory at the university and knows just how, through the 
county agent, to make use of the services available to him. 

State universities are not responsible for making major 
decisions on agricultural policy, but they do feel responsible 
above all to supply a spirit of innovation and of comprehensive 
concern so that barriers are surmounted and all important and 
practical avenues of progress are explored. 

ft is not my purpose here to extol the university 
contributions in agriculture, but rather to ask: Can we perform 
a similar service on the broader problems of society and, if so, 
how? 

I believe that universities should be contributing in other 
areas of our society in much the same way that we do in 
agriculture, although 1 recognize that there are some limits to 
this analogy. The problems of society are so great and 
interlocking that a comprehensive and determined attack on 
them is necessary. Our approach to many problems now is too 
piecemeal; yet the university provides the best mechanism 
available fo* bringing these pieces together, that is, bringing 














many disciplines to bear on any urgent problem that requires 
expeil analysis. 

An example of the application of a comprehensive 
approach to urban problems is given recently by the 
experience of New York City. Under a contract with the Rand 
Institute, which in total costs New York about three million 
dollars per year, a special group was set up under an adjunct 
faculty member at Stony Brook to study what could be done 
to help the operation of the Fire Department. The frequency 
of fires has grown rapidly in major cities and the need for 
improved operations at economical costs is very great. This 
group analyzed the responses to fires in New York City and 
discovered that a major problem was bringing a hose witli 
water to bear on the fire promptly. A safe stream of water 
requited a heavy hose. The group reduced this problem by 
developing “slippery water 1 ' which was made by the addition 
of an ounce of polymer to every 200 gallons of water; this had 
a remarkable effect in reducing the pressure required for a 
given stream to one third of the pressure needed without the 
polymer. Alternatively, with the same pressure, the necessary 
stream with polymer could be supplied in a smaller hose; this 
led to a reduction in the size of the standard hose which in 
turn permitted both increased speed in getting to the fire and 
reduction of one man per shift per fire crew. From this 
development alone, when it is extended to the full New York 
City Fire Department, a savings of 20 million dollars per year 
will be realized. Other savings can be achieved just by 
allocating men to the various shifts in accordance with (lie 
daily fluctuation and average number of fire calls. This will 
save approximately 10 million dollars more per annum. The 
amortized cost of these changes amounts to approximately 
$100,000 per year, so that there is a return of approximately 
300 to I on this investment! This does not count the even 
more important prevention of Ore deaths and damage by 
prompt responses! 

It may be said that 1 have picked a particularly fortunate 
example and that not all attempts to solve society’s problems 
wili bring such obvious quick return on the investment. This is 
certainly true. But overall this New York City effort in a 
comprehensive approach to urban problems is already yielding 
a 10 to 1 return on the investment. 

Yet we have not done more than scratch the surface. 
Only in agriculture and in the national defense effort have we 
fully mobilized the intellectual resources that are represented 
by universities. Of course, many universities perform key 
services to society in other areas, but the effort is certainly 
small compared to the need. The question J want to ask you is 
“Should we now organize for the problems of society and 
attack them as we have attacked those of agriculture?' 1 

Of course there are difficulties for the university in 
maintaining its central functions of teaching and research and 
still taking on other services. Vice President Agnew recently 
warned universities they should not attempt to undertake too 
many social services, because of the danger that they may 
detract directly from the university’s basic programs. 

But we can avoid such diversion of suppo'l if we u:«j the 



budgetary principle: "Facli tub on its own bottom". If the 
university budgets clearly for each of the services that it 
performs and does get a proper return for the costs involved, 
then I think it should on this basis enter a wide variety of 
services. Here is where your theme of communication is so 
important again. Students properly question whether the 
outside activities that draw a faculty member away from the 
campus are not damaging their educational programs. The 
answer is that, if that portion of the faculty member's time is, 
in one way or another, allocated to the outside services he 
performs, then the faculty will be expanded proportionately, 
so that the time devoted to the regular university activities is 
maintained on a proper basis. Students will then find that they 
are getting the attention required for good teaching and 
faculty involvement in the direct problems ol society often 
makes the teaching mere exciting. 

Of course, not all faculty would be involved in programs 
of direct service. One major difference between the 
agricultural and the urban areas is the greater complexity of 
the problems 3nd correspondingly the greater need for basic 
research in the fields affecting the urban crises before practical 
approaches can be identified. We must expect to have a major 
portion of our faculty involved in these basic researches. But 
others will, under this proposal, be involved in applied 
research, and dill others in extension work. The key feature of 
the “agricultural analogy”, in my mind, is the recognition of 
the complex system required for major progress, with an 
organization which recognizes and rewards the role of each 
contributor properly and which encourages the different 
groups to work together flexibly as any given problem 
requires. 

An involvement in the problems of society by the 
faculty and special staff also provides an avenue through which 
the students can themselves work on these problems. We have 
many examples of this at the present time, but l think we will 
see much more of it in the future. Often field work is required 
for professional students who are preparing for careers of 
service. Of course, students of social welfare work in the slums 
as a part of their education, just as the future nurse or medical 
student must work on the wards in the hospital. Increasingly 
in the future we can expect that /lie students in the social 
sciences will also be involved in practical programs such as 
internships with local government agencies. This will 
constitute an effective answer to the common student desire 
for “relevance 11 . 

These remarks were only intended to be suggestive of 
the changing and expanding role of our universities. Just now 
we are encountering a period of sharply constricted finances, 
public backlash, and internal tension. But, in our society of 
increasingly complex and urgent needs, knowledge becomes 
ever more important. The University will have rapidly 
increasing demands placed on it, and the members of AIR have 
the major role of analyzing these demands and evaluating the 
effectiveness of various ways of meeting them. Then you must 
communicate your result to calatyze agreement on our 
changing goals to meet the future requirements. 








COMMUNICATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 
NOBODY UNDERSTANDS ME 



John A. I funicr 

Lousnma Stoic University System 



l served several ‘'character-building" years as registrar 
back in the early 1950s. and during that time I had the 
opportunity to help develop the first organized program of 
institutional research at LSU. 

Institutional research in those eirty days was truly a 
pioneer effort, particularly when we compare its tools - and 
results - with the modern I.R, program. In those early days, 
of course, we had nothing to compare with today's computer, 
a term which at that time had not yet become a household 
word. 

It was a beginning, however, and many of you have 
made vital contributions toward building upon that initial 
effort and developing a program that has become absolutely 
essentia] to the operation of the modern college and 
university. 

The institution I represent offers an excellent example 
of why today's typical college or university cannot possibly 
plan adequately, expand realistically or serve responsibly 
without a sound program of institutional research. 

The LSU system enrolls some 31,000 students on eight 
campuses throughout the stale. Without an effective office for 
institutional research to provide the necessary basis for 
farsighted decision-making, it might well be said that we were 
operating Louisiana's major educational facility by the seat of 
our pants. 

Since there are not too many Solomons on college 
campuses today, and because the problems facing the modern 
institution are more complex than ever before, the average 
administrator is desperately seeking a source of valid counsel 
that will inspire a reasonable degree of foresight, provide the 
framework for the right decisions at the right time and result 
in meaningful progress amid t lie most challenging 
circumstances. 

Generally speaking, institutional research is the science 
of identifying the achievements, problems and needs of an 
institution through the development of various data arid 
statistical analysis. At your respective institutions, you are in a 
position to do just that. 

Of course, we all know that on occasion even the most 
carefully developed statistics can be misleading. I might give 
you an example passed along the other day by a colleague of 
mine. 

The population of this country is approximately 200 
million citizens. Let’s break that figure down into identifiable 
groups. 

Among these 200 million citizens there are 75 million 
above the age of 62, leaving 125 million to do the work. 
Students total another 70 million, leaving 55 million to do the 
work. 

Then there are some 30 million employed by various 
levels of government, leaving 25 million to do the work. Five 
million are in the Armed Forces, leaving 20 million to do the 
work. From that figure we can deduct 19,800,000 housewives 



who labor only at home, and that leaves 200,000 to do the 
woik. 

There are about 126,000 others in hospitals and 
institutions, leaving 74,000 to do the work. But 62,000 of 
these are said to be people who don't want a job, so that leaves 
12 , 000 . 

And it may interest you to know that there are exactly 
11,998 people in jail, so that leaves just 2 people to do the 
work. I suppose that is you and I, and brother, I'm getting 
tired of doing everyth ing myself! 

Fortunately, the statistical methods empkyed by most 
institutional research offices are somewhat more useful and 
reliable than that analysis would indicate. And our institutions 
are more responsive to the educational challenges of our time 
because of it. 

All is not yet roses, however. I might direct your 
attention to the title of my remarks - “Nobody Understands 
Me”. Now 1 am aware that such a title sounds like the plaintive 
cry of the unhappy spouse or frustrated child. It is a 
convenient and oflemused explanation of why certain goals 
have not been achieved and certain problems have not been 
solved. 

Yet, it is a phrase (hat is perhaps heard most often - in 
more or less those same words - in the modern university 
community. Administrators don't understand the faculty, 
faculty don’t understand students, students don’t understand 
cit her of these groups, governing boards don’t understand the 
situation, legislators don’t understand the university’s 
problems, and the alumni don’t understand any of these 
groups - or so it is alleged. 

It would seem that in this marvelous age of technology, 
when we can communicate effectively with men on the surface 
of the moon, when we can transmit, live and in color, into our 
living rooms an event occurring halfway around the earth, 
when more words are printed and published than ever before, 
we are confronted in the university community with a 
communications problem of major proportions. 

The most significant factor in this problem of 
communications on the modem campus, it seems to me, is 
that it is a two-way street. If we are to believe what we hear 
almost daily, apparently none of these groups seems to 
understand the other. Part of that complaint, no doubt, can be 
attributed to human nature. Throughout the history of 
mankind, I daresay that few people have concluded that they 
were fully understood, that their points of view received 
adequate attention and appropriate action. 

But human nature alone cannot account for the 
widespread conviction that communication has, indeed, 
broken down - that my views, or your views, or those of any 
member of the groups 1 have mentioned all too often fall on 
deaf ears. The inevitable question is. why? Is this the normal 
condition of man? Is this periodic jamming of our 





inter-institutional communications network the best that the 
college or university can hope for? 

I hope not - and I think not. The most basic principle 
of communication holds that four elements are essential to 
effective communicition - a sender, a receiver, an intelligible 
medium and a meaningful message. It sounds easy, doesn’t it? 

We certainly have an abundance of speakers these days. 
We have a substantia! audierce of people who at least are 
trying to hear. And most of us speak the same language - 
most of us over 30, that it. 

The element we must focus our attention upon.it seems 
to me, is the fourth element, the message - what we say, how 
we say it, whether we have done the homework necessary to 
come to grips with a given issue, whether we have the 
^formation at hand to foresee a problem well in advance and 
the^ deal with it before it explodes like a time bomb, 

What I am suggesting is that perhaps we administrators 
have not yet taken the steps necessary to accelerate this 
information-gathering process. I can think of a number of 
problems of communication that have occurred on LSU’s 
campuses and on other campuses around the nation that might 
well have been resolved handily had we possessed information 
that systematic analysis might have produced, information 
that could anticipate problems before they emerged. 

AH too often, the typical institution - perhaps because 
of its institutional nature — tends to react, rather than to act. 
There seems to be a widespread feeling that it is easier - or 
less painful - to solve a problem after it rears its ugly head, 
rather than to cope with it while it is aborning. The price of 
this traditional approach is often an unhappy faculty, a restless 
student body and quite a few administrators with Excedrin 
headaches. 

Institutional research has done a commendable job in 
many vital areas to facilitate the communication process 
within the university community. Accurate long range 
forecasts of enrollment trends and building needs, for instance, 
have carried our institutions safely over many potential 
hazards. Precise studies of student characteristics, faculty, 
costs and salary structures have been valuable assets to 
institutions in presenting their cases to those who hold the 
purse strings. 

In other areas we have achieved considerably less success 
in developing information - statistical and otherwise — that 
would facilitate a dialogue conducive to mutual understanding 
between the various campus groups. It is possible that some 
college and university presidents have not yet fully grasped the 
ultimate capabilities of an effective institutional research 
program. It has been my experience that such a program can 
provide useful information and shed illuminating light on just 
about any issue an institution chooses to pursue. 

In the matter of student unrest, I am not surejust where 
institutional research fits in, but one thing is certain: every 
college and university president with whom I am acquainted 
agrees that communication between administration and 
student body falls considerably short of the ideal, far short 
even of what clearly seems to be within reach. 

There is one school of thought which contends that 
students and college administrators are natural antagonists, 
that what is good and desirable and worthwhile from the 



viewpoint of one is automatically to be rejected by the other, 
Personally l am unwilling to buy that theory. As a matter of 
fact, it appears to me that in most cases perhaps not all, but 
most - both students and administration seek goals that are 
quite similar. 

The problem usually emerg s when we get down to 
deciding just how an objective is to be reached - whether due 
process will be followed or whether a torch or brick should be 
employed, and whether administrations are willing to make 
every effort to bypass traditional but painfully slow and 
outmoded steps in bringing about change. 

Quite frankly, I believe administrators have learned a 
great deal about communication from students. Last year on 
LSU’s Baton Rouge campus, for example, a compulsory ROTC 
program of longstanding was made voluntary — the direct 
result of a calm, thoughtful, impeccably law-abiding campaign 
by student leaders. No buildings were burned, no faculty 
members were assaulted. No undue pressures were exerted. To 
the contrary, student leaders conducted themselves with skill 
and integrity in presenting their case. And they were 
successful. 

It was a case of students, the administration and the 
governing board communicating effectively and rationally on 
an important issue. I like to think that this one project — 
conducted at all times on a high plane - stands as a landmark 
in student relations, providing concrete proof that, at least on 
one campus, students, the administration and the governing 
board can communicate and can reach an accord on an 
important issue. 

It seems to me that the more effectively we 
administrators can anticipate student needs and wishes in the 
future, the more firmly established our lines of 
communication will remain and the better equipped we shall 
be to face squarely the matter of student activism and unrest. 

It is apparent that one of the most urgent priorities of 
the modern university is to establish an open line of 
communication between the various elements of the campus 
community - a two-way communication to and from the 
president’s office, to and from the faculty, the student body, 
the governing board and every other institutional entity. We 
must do so effectively - and within the foreseeable future - 
or else be prepared to face some serious consequences. 

I have cited the role of institutional research in helping 
to bridge this communication problem, this apparent 
credibility gap on our campuses. But you, too, face this 
continuing problem alongside other members of your 
administration. 

Institutional research is still in its infancy as professions 
are measured, not much more than a decade old. You, too, 
face the challenge of the new technology, the challenge to 
innovate, to develop new concepts, to devise more 
sophisticated methodology in dealing with communications 
problems of the future. 

If we administrators do our job well, and if you do your 
job well, hopefully some day in the future we’ll reach a point 
where the various groups within the campus community can 
say, with conviction: “I do understand you. Let’s see if we can 
agree”. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHER AS A COMMUNICATOR 



COMMUNICATION IN INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 

THE PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION - PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Thomas R . Mason 
University of Colorado 



The social movement occuring within our colleges and 
universities widened and deepened during the spring of 1970 
after the Cambodian decision and the Kent State Tragedy. The 
wave of strikes, moratoriums, and violence that spread across 
many of the nation's campuses overshadowed all other issues. 
For a time, the concerns of institutional research with 
strengthening rational planning, improving educational 
processes, developing more effective resource allocation 
systems, building better information basis, and restructuring 
the patterns of governance in our institutions seemed to be 
futile txercises in the face of threatened disintegration. 

Rationality - the exercise of that exclusive capability of 
the human being called reason - seemed to have little power 
against the dialect of destruction and the rhetoric both of 
rebellion and reaction. I am sure that many of you shared 
moments of despair this spring to witness the breakdown of 
reason in the very institutions that were conceived by society 
to foster it. Fortunately, on the vast majority of campuses that 
experienced any kind of movement this spring, reason did 
prevail as the academic year drew to a close, and many 
institutions reported that a new sense of coherence and a 
heightened level of communication between faculty, students, 
and administrators had developed during the course of the 
widespread reexamination of social values that occurred during 
the spring episode. 

What appears to be a true reform movement occurring 
within our colleges and universities confronts those of us 
working in institutional research with the necessity to 
reexamine and re-evaluate our role. At the same time, the 
Association for Institutional Research must reassess the ways 
in which it can respond to the needs of its members as a 
medium of communication. 

The founders of the Association stated its purposes as 
follows: 

“The major purposes of the Association for 
Institutional Research shall be to benefit, assist, 
and advance research leading to improved 
understanding, planning and operation of 
institutions of higher education. Research focused 
on a single institution or on groups of institutions, 
fall within these purposes. In keeping with the 
dynamic nature of institutions of higher 
education, the Association shall encourage the 
application of appropriate methodologies and 
techniques from many disciplines”. 

That statement of purpose still holds. Basically, the role 
of the association is to serve as a vehicle for communication 
among individuals concerned with research on the nature and 
processes of higher education. The old debate over whether 
institutional research should focus upon more basic research. 



on (lie processes of education, or upon the administrative 
processes is coming back into focus, and the issue merits 
reconsideration. 

1 say this because l believe that two major forces, 
substantially in conflict with each other, are pressing on all 
institutions of higher education and bear strongly on 
institutional researchers. 

One force is the intensified demand for reform of the 
educational processes within higher education and a demand 
for the reallocation of power in the governance of our colleges 
and universities. 

The second force, in part an external reaction to the 
student rebellion, is the demand for more rigorous justification 
of the use of public resources that support higher education. 
The competition for resources for other social purposes and 
the reaction against campus unrest have ended the honeymoon 
enjoyed by higher education during the past decade. The 
phrase “more effective allocation of resources” has become a 
catchword, if not a cliche, in higher education. The movement 
to develop program budgeting in higher education seems to be 
manifested everywhere {in England, Canada, and Europe, as 
well as in the United States). 

The synthesis of these two forces - the campus reform 
movement and the imposing restriction of resources — focuses 
on the solution of the cost-benefit or cost-effectiveness 
equation of the economists. Both movements demand 
improvement in the effectiveness and in the benefits — the 
output — of higher education. 

It seems to me that institutional research is in a crucial 
position in the search for better ways of assessing the 
effectiveness of higher education. Within the membership of 
the Association there are two principal streams of research 
emphasis: a) One focuses on the educational and student life 
processes, drawing personnel mainly from the fields of 
psychology and education, and b) The other stream 
emphasizes what we now cal! “management sciences”, the 
applied aspects of the social and behavioral sciences, 
concerned primarily with the administrative processes in 
higher education. 

It is essential that these two streams flow into the same 
river, that those of us concerned primarily with the processes 
of management and resource allocation establish and maintain 
a coherent communication to insure that our work is related 
to the primary educational functions of our centers of 
learning. Those of us concerned with the administrative 
functions are seeking and finding better ways of measuring 
costs; we must seek the assistance of those concerned 
primarily with the educational processes to find better ways of 
measuring their effectiveness and benefits. 

The Management Information Systems Program centered 
at the Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education is 
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currently seeking the resolution of the difficult problems of 
measuring educational effectiveness . 1 A grant from the Ford 
Foundation will permit the creation of a basic research group 
to pursue the problem of assessing the outputs of higher 
education and to piobe more deeply into the economics of 
higher education. 

Because of the high degree of coincidence between the 
interests and purposes of the Association for Institutional 
Research and the objectives of the WICHE MIS Program, I 
propose that the Association offer its organization as a 
communicator between the WICHE Management Information 
Systems Program and its institutional constituencies. 

I believe that the Association for Institutional Research, 



because of the diversity of its membership, provides a 
ready-made and ideal communications medium between those 
who seek to know what higher education costs and those who 
seek to know what the money buys. I would hope that all of 
us, working individually within our institutions and meeting 
collectively in the association, will g ve concentrated attention 
to the problems and possibilities of measuring, evaluating, and 
describing the benefits of higher education. I propos-i this as a 
mission of the Association for Institutional Research in the 
coming years. It is a mission to further the original purposes of 
the Association “to benefit, assist, and advance research 
leading to improved understanding, planning, and operation of 
institutions of higher education”. 



1 Ben Lawrence, George Weathersby, and Virginia Patterson, editors. Outputs of Higher Education (Boulder, Colo., Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher education, July 1970). 




INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR COMMUNICATION 



Stanley 0. Ikvnbvrry 
Pennsylvania State University 



Those engaged in (he study of colleges and universities, 
whether full time institutional researchers or otherwise are in a 
very real sense communication specialists. They communicate 
with no special effectiveness, but the essence of their mission 
is communication. They attempt to define an issue or 
problem, to devise tools to gather information, to process this 
information, and to attempt to convey to others the substance 
of their message. 

The institutional researcher may be hurt or angered 
when those he intends to serve appear to [eject his message, lie 
may find that college faculty and administrators question not 
only his tools and techniques of analysis and therefore 
challenge his conclusions but that they reject his definition of 
the problem and the basic assumptions on which his study was 
based. Devastated, he may retreat to the conduct of research 
on less sensitive and probably less relevant issues, sending one 
copy of his findings to his immediate superior, and filing 
twenty or so additional copies just in case. In order to 
understand the communication challenges in the large, 
complex university, it is important to understand the nature of 
the organization and the environment within which 
communication must take place. 

The University as a Professional Organization 

Two contrasting types of complex organizations are 
illustrative in this regard. The first and most familiar of the 
two types is the production oriented organization. Max Weber 
described it well in his writings on bureaucracy . 1 The modern 
industrial state is sustained by countless numbers of 
production oriented organizations, so common place that one 
would be hard put to avoid direct daily contact with one or 
more of such organizations. 

In the production oriented organization, goals can be 
and usually are set at the upper levels of the hierarchy, 
typically at the level of the geverning board and top 
management. The goals and the basic means for goal 
achievement can be interpreted and reinterpreted to each 
successive level in the hierarchy. The message is translated and 
made more specific until the actions on the production line 
respond accordingly. Efficiency and effectiveness are achieved 
through careful task analysis; a high level of predictability is 
achieved within the organization both as to means and ends. 
Those at the lower levels of the hierarchy on the production 
line are not expected to exercise personal judgment as to the 
ends to be achieved or the means to be used; indeed, if this 
were to happen, the productive effectiveness of the 
organization would be severely damaged. 

Such a model or theoretical framework may not be 
equally useful, however, in understanding all complex 
organizations. It is less useful, for example, in understanding 
the dynamics of a hospital, a research and development 
laboratory, a school, college, or complex university. Etzioni 2 
argues, for example, that there are several organizations in 







which the standard Weberian assumptions do not hold. This is 
the case, he suggests in organizations designed to produce, 
apply, preserve or communicate knowledge. Not all such 
knowledge organizations are colleges or universities by any 
means, but such a description does describe the essential 
mission of America’s complex universities. Etzioni calls this 
nonstandard organizational model a professional organization. 

The essential difference between the professional 
organization and the standard production organization lies in 
an inability of the former to define objectives precisely and a 
related inability to specify precisely the means or procedures 
to be used in achievement of these objectives. The limitations 
stem less from the inherent complexity of the task and more 
from an inability to predict the specific nature of the tasksin a 
given instance. Because of limitations in the ability to predict 
precisely means and ends, the organization must be adaptive 
and flexible, continually searching for a best approximation. 

Certain special conditions must prevail if the 
organization is to achieve this adaptiveness. First and most 
obvious perhaps, it is necessary for the organization to employ 
highly trained, perhaps overtrained personnel, faculty 
members, and to delegate to these individuals much of the 
authority and the responsibility for determination of means, 
ends, and standards of performance. The faculty member, as 
Thompson 3 suggests, becomes a “technical generalist” capable 
of meeting a wide range of contingencies including the needs 
of the atypical student, the unexpected question, the pursuit 
of an unpredictable direction in research, or the application of 
his knowledge and skills in the solution of a complex social 
problem. 

A second adaptive mechanism of the complex university 
is the tradition of open communication. There is a calculated 
structural looseness, a de-emphasis of jurisdictional 
boundaries, and as a result, a great deal of shared 
communication as well as shared power. Faculty members on a 
senate committee, for example, may review a question of 
curriculum or a promotion recommendation from a 
department not even represented on the committee . Faculty 
members in one department feel no particular constraint in 
commenting on the adequacy of faculty or student 
performance in other departments. Both in the formal 
governance structure and outside ot it, faculty members are 
not hesitant to comment on administrative decisions, and if 
they judge appropriate, to call administrators to a public 
accounting. And students are becoming increasing vocal in the 
same fashion. 

The ethic of open conununication suggests that it is the 
adequacy of tiie decision and the quality of the information 
on which it is based that is important, with less emphasis on 
hierarchy or the format positions of those who “decide”. The 
basis for decisions therefore, must be open to inspection, 
including the basic assumptions, the information, the tools of 
analysis and the conclusions. Both the tradition of the 




university, and its adaptiveness as a professional organization 
require this openness and diversity in communication. 
Organizational adaptiveness requires an ethic which values the 
quality of the solution and not its source. 

Still a third mechanism of adaptation in the professional 
organization is that members of the organization, in this case 
faculty members, maintain a strong professional commitment 
to professional values, even if this at times runs contrary to the 
goals and values of the organization. Complete commitment to 
and dependence on the organization will restrict innovation 
and adaptation and thus produce the stifling climate associated 
witli bureaucracy. Faculty members are socialized in graduate 
schools to internalize certain professional values, norms and 
ethics to which they hold, even if these on occasion conflict 
with the values and norms of a particular university. As a 
result, many faculty members appear to be marching to a 
different drummer, which indeed they are, and at times of 
organizational crisis they may appear down right irresponsible. 
But such independence is essential if the university is to retain 
the qualities of an adaptive professional organization. 

A fourth characteristic of an adaptive professional 
organization is that there must be a high level of problem 
insecurity, uncertainly or ambiguity. The very quality of 
adaptiveness requires a willingness to challenge the status quo, 
to re-examine the assumptions. Intangible goals, uncertain 
measures of achievement and the attendant dangers of goal 
displacement in the complex university require continuing 
re-examination and re-definition of the problem. Definition of 
the problem or mission at one level or in one sector of the 
university does not relieve the necessity of independent 
re-examination and re-definition at different levels and sectors. 
There are no final, absolute answers. 

The question of the goals of an undergraduate 
education, the objectives of a praticular course, the use of a 
given class period, analysis of a student’s problem, the 
direction of a research project, the need for service to help 
solve the problems of the inner city: these and countless other 
questions must be answered, but (he answer must be 
uncertain, tentative, and frequently reviewed. 

Implications for Institutional Research 

What are (he implications for the institutional researcher 
and for his patterns and techniques of communication? First, 
the institutional researcher, especially the newly arrived, must 
recognize that the complex university is a nonstandard 
organization. If he has been properly socialized as a graduate 
student or in prior faculty roles he may be aware of many of 
these organizational differences and of appropriate responses. 

The typical location of the Office of Institutional 
Research within the university structure may provide some 
confusion along these lines. Attached to a vice president’s 
office or to the office cf the provost or president, (lie 
institutional researcher may be lodged in the most 
bureaucratic, production oriented sector of the university. It is 
at the level of the academic department that the workings of a 
university as a professional organization become most evident. 

Secure in his office and with his daily associates, the 
uninitiated institutional researcher may gain distorted 
impressions and make false assumptions about the nature of 
the university. In the interests of communication as well as 



effectiveness he should move beyond the administration 
building to understand the reality of the complex o janization 
of which he is a pari , 

Second, he should recognize that his research audience 
may be sophisticated, or believe themselves to be 
sophisticated, in the conduct of rese, rch in general and in the 
examination of the university in particular. Failure to 
recognize this fact will open the institutional researcher to 
criticism, many times valid To see himself as the authority on 
institutional self study is to court both an inflated ego and 
disaster. Preferable is a practice of prior consultation, either 
formal or informal, with selected members of the faculty or 
administration whose professional skills and interests might 
have potential relevance to the study in question. 

The ethic of open communication in the professional 
organization also has important implications for the complex 
university, several of which can be spoiled immediately. Wliile 
there may be many confidential reports, the values of the 
university do not give strong support to secrecy or the 
withholding of information. Regardless of what the president 
or vice president may say about the intended distribution of 
the findings of a study and regardless of the practices of the 
past, the institutional researcher in the complex university 
should assume that the study report will be a public 
document. The conduct of classified research is suspect, 
whether within the president’s office or in a defense research 
institute. Moreover, it is inevitable that reports earlier assumed 
to be confidential will be given wider distribution. Failure to 
meet this standard of accountability can damage (lie 
credibility of the institutional researcher, result in suspended 
communication between his office and the university 
community, and minimize both his usefulness and his impact. 

Because the institutional researcher is frequently 
attached to administrative offices vitally concerned with the 
well-being of the university as an organization, he may fail to 
realize that not all members of the academic community will 
place the welfare of the institution in this pre-eminent 
position. Even in limes of apparent institutional crisis, the 
faculty may respond first to a system of professional values 
and only subsequently to the needs of the organization. 

If the institutional research office is continually used by 
the administration for the validation of decisions rather than 
planning and decision making it risks conflict with the 
professional values of faculty. Professional values suggest that 
one begin with a question and search for an answer, not an 
answer in search of justification. 

Research which continually suggests clear cut, clean, 
administratively attractive answers will also eventually become 
suspect. Although a decisive institutional response may be 
required, the institutional researcher should not destroy his 
long term effectiveness by allowing himself to be used in short 
range crisis solutions. 

Finally, there is the issue of “problem uncertainty”. As a 
professional organization, the quality of suspended judgment 
and uncertainty of answers is important. In a sense, the 
institutional researcher may see his role as antithetical to these 
aims and view himself as the answer man. He may understand 
his role as one which reduces rather than increases ambiguity. 

To fall into such a trap, however, carries several risks. 
First, neither faculty members nor academic administrators are 
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necessarily unconifoi S :»blc in having to adopt a particular 
course of action even lliougli (lie rationale lor such a move is 
incomplete, uncertain, or ambiguous. The professional prefers 
a genuine recognition of uncertainties, even at times to the 
point of distortion, ratficr than over simplification of a 
problem or premature judgment. 

As an academic man, hopefully a scholar, the 
institutional researcher has a unique potential for bridging the 
communication and confidence gap which sometimes develops 
between the administration and the faculty and students. More 
often than not, however, the institutional researcher fails to 
play an effective role in this regard, in part because he fails to 
understand the nature of the university as a professional 
organization and because he allows his office to be consumed 
by the "production oriented" forces of the organization. 



To open rather than close discussion on these points, I 
would raise the following questions: 

1. What research techniques or other mechanisms are 
available to the institutional researcher should he 
wish to study Iris comimnication status and 
performance in a complex professional organization 
called a university? 

2. What is communication? Is it talk, relationships, 
values, life styles, behavior, or what? and, 

3. How does an institutional researcher begin to rebuild 
communication mechanisms which may have been 
impaired or destroyed in the past? 



1 Max Weber. The Theory of Social and Economic Organization. Iran stared hy AM, Henderson and Talcoit Parsons. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
free Press, 1947, 

2 Aniilai lt/ion ;, Modem Organizations. Pnglewood ( tiffs. New Jersey: Prcntice-Hulk Inc.. 1964. 

J Victor A. Thompson, “Bureaucraey and Innovation", Administrative Science Quarterly, June. 1965, pp. ['20. 





INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN A SMALL COLLEGE 



Lee Jacokes 
Aquinas College 



On February ] , 1969, Aquinas College welcomed its new 
President, Norberl J, Hruby, he being the college’s second 
president in thirly-seven years. In his interview held before the 
enlire college community prior to his appoinlmenl as 
president, Dr. Hruby had laid down only one condition to 
accepting the presidency, namely, that the college would, at 
once, undertake a procedure which he called a “Self-Study 
As he oullined this sludy, a young faculty member of the 
psychology department sat listening with fascination as he 
began to comprehend the beauty of the design, along with a 
recognition of the obvious parallels of the phrase ‘self study’ 
with psychological counseling, and individual and group 
therapy. The faculty member was also filled with zeal 
generated from his background in clinical psychology and 
from an interest in community organization. And, true to his 
profession, if the truth be told, he was overcome by the 
characteristic omnipotent and messianic complex often found 
in many social reformers. The fact that such a comprehensive 
procedure could be designed, and by a Ph.D, in English, was 
staggering to his young imagination. 

The faculty member left the presidential interview 
vowing that if Norbert Hruby became president, he would 
somehow arrange to be involved in the execution of the 
selfsludy. Dr. Hruby did become president and the 
psychology teacher reached his goal also. Upon presentation of 
the Master Plan of the Self-Study to the College Community, 
three weeks after Dr, Hruby took office, he introduced the 
psychology teacher as the Deputy Director of the Self-Study. 
My esteemed colleagues immediately paraphrased the title to 
read, “Deputy Dog”, after the more famous cartoon siar. How 
prophetic that paraphrasing was! 

As the Self-Study went on, 1 passed Ihrough an 
unexpected metamorphosis. Starting from the position of a 
fairly popular and respected faculty member, 1 soon became 
aware that many faculty members began to perceive me as one 
of “them”, (meaning administration) while at the same time, 
the administration saw me as one of “them”, meaning the 
faculty. I went through a personal identity crisis at that point 
because I thought I belonged to both groups. After awhile, 
however, the issue was solved when various members of the 
faculty began to jokingly refer to me as an “administration 
fink” and only talked to me on “selected topics.” I suppose 
the issue of “whom am I” was solved by everyone else at that 
time if not for me personally. As of May 2, the end of the 
Self-Study, l became a neophite institutional researcher with 
title to so indicate. Having not lived with this new title, 1 
cannot say “who 1 am” or at least who ! will be perceived. 

In retrospect, 1 am only too aware of the enormous gaps 
in my formal education especially having had no previous 
military or battle experience, where, as I now understand, the 
rule “never volunteer” originated. With such military 
experience, I might have been wiser and less brash and perhaps 
would have followed that prudent directive. 

My experience in institutional research has been limited 
to the afore-mentioned Self-Study. I have yet to Jive the life of 



an institutional researcher as many of you have. Cerlainly the 
Self-Study was a gigantic institutional research project in 
which the entire faculty and administration were involved with 
as much as 90 percent of the student body taking part at 
various times. Between 5 to 10 percent of 1 he student body 
was actively involved with the faculty and administration in 
doing the research. The structure of the Self-Study 
organization placed me in a position of coordinating 1 he 
research activities of approximately 150 people with the 
untiring efforts of five very dedicated group leaders, and the 
advice, counsel, encouragement and battle tested support of 
our outside experts on the Advisory Board. Even with all this 
support, 1 still am a candidate for several purple hearls. 

Attempting to summarize what ! have learned as a result 
of my experience with the Self-Study, especially as it relates to 
the topic of this forum, is difficult. Several discoveries about 
institutional behavior were learned: 

L The existence of massive distrust and suspicion of all 
groups for all other groups ~ a type of institutional 
paranoia which does, if not attended to, paralyze the 
energies of all individuals within 1 he institution. 

2. The inertia of the institution toward change - this 
seems to be a type of institutional conditioned reflex, 
as automatic as a protective eye-blink, observed in all 
groups and most individuals within the institution. Jf 
there is an instinct for self-survival, it seems to be 
most evident in the institutional setting, 

3. The proclivity of people to view problems as 
dichotomous polarities and an apparent need to hold 
on to one of those poles. Whether this need to view 
problems dichtomously is just intellectually easier or 
less anxiety producing is difficult to decipher, l do 
know that there is great resistence on the part of 
groups or individuals at either pole to consider the 
vast gray areas between them This came out at 
Aquinas on many issues, e.g., should the core 
curriculum be constructed around a wholistic (inter 
or multi-disciplinary courses) or around structural 
elements (a basic course in each discipline); or, 
should the college strictly emphasize the intellectual 
development of the student or is the student's 
emotional-social growth more important; or, should 
the student have full competence in deciding the 
rules of conduct and student life or is this the 
responsibility and right of the faculty, elc. 

4. The closed mindedness of otherwise highly intelligent 
and educated people to ideas with which they do not 
immediately agree. This was one of the big surprises 
to me: to observe people refusing to even 
intellectually entertain views and inteipretalions of 
issues foreign to them, let alone adopt these positions 
as their own. 

5. The isolation of many people from events happening 
outside the institution and a corresponding 
unawareness of how 1 hey affect the function of the 
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college, l or example. I noted a surprising lack of 
knowledge about the problems of higher education 
and the society and the cataclysmic implication of 
these problems for the college. 

On the positive side, several principles of methodology 
secm:d to emerge, 

1. The necessity of involving the people who will be 
affected by change in the actual research and design 
of that change. 

2. 7 he necessity of approaching people where they are 
psycho logicady. People must be granted that their 
position on a topic has some validity (and it usually 
does). They must be allowed to discover a “llaw or 
two** in their position. This allows them to sec the 
validity of other positions and brings ail sides closer 
together. An example of this was seen in two groups 
of faculty who v ; ewed Aquinas as t) a desperately 
sick institution near the brink of disaster, and 2) an 
institution of great strength with no real problems of 
significance. The extremity of both views was finally 
seen as a result of visits made by teams of ScIFStudy 
members, faculty, administration and students, to 28 
different colleges in the east and midwest. Upon 
returning, the “Aquinas is nearly dead** group was 
singing the praises of Aquinas and pointing to its 
strengths hitherto unseen by them while the 
“Aquinas is heaven** group was s tggesting things we 
should try in order to shore up suddenly discovered 
problems, 

3. The necessity of giving people time to reflect and 
consider ideas. This seemed to be effectively done by 
holding open meetings in which “models*' of possible 
solutions were presented and debated in an 
unofficial, non policy making manner. The use of 
external resource people, expert in a given problem, 
was xlso most helpful in promoting the community 
to consider new alternatives to problems 

4. The necessity for continuous exposure to other 
academic environments on the part of faculty, 
administration and even students. The visitations 
mentioned above cost less than a year 4 s salary of a 
teacher, and provided more ducalxm for the college 
community and more stimulation for developing 
ideas than anyone coukl imagine. 

5. The necessity of effective communication to and 
from all segments and individuals within the 
institution. 

My experience, limited as it rs. suggests that institutional 
research is much more than studying problems and 
recommending solutions I suspect that the failure of 
institutional research recommendations rests upon the 
tendency of many of us to only “study and recommend** and 
to ignore the other, and in *ome ways, more important aspect 
of institutional research reality, namely, that, 

1. Institutional research n not research in exactly the 
same sense as pure research. 

2. Institutional research involves political realities 



3. Institutional research is not a process isolated to only 
a few individuals in the institution. 

Let me elaborate on these three points. First, the term 
research is a bit misleading if taken in the sense the term is 
used in the physical sciences, or. for that matter, the social 
sciences. Institutional research is not just the study of sterile 
problems, slice by slice, variable by variable. It is action 
oriented - an applied type of research which results in sonic 
kind of needed change or adjustment within the institution. 
Because of the action-oriented nature, the end product is not 
just a “report*' of results but an implication for change. This 
change will affect people and groups within the institution, 
and. because it docs, it introduces the problems of moving 
these people toward the needed change and therefore, the 
political realities of the institution must be considered. 

Because institutional research results in change or 
adjustment, the people potentially affected by this change 
must, if the research is to be successful, be involved from the 
start of the research. They must know what is brew ing, what is 
being planned, and participate in the planning, research and 
execution of the results. They must have ample time to 
discuss, consider, debate, contribute, and prepare for the 
results of the study. It is only in this fashion that the 
reasonableness of change can be seen and accepted by most. It 
is just this involvement in producing change that the 
institutional researcher often avoids or neglects. It is 
comfortable to sit in one's office, directing study after study, 
publishing results and advising one's picsidenl about the 
cancers which need exorcism It is quite another thing to be 
involved in the surgery. 

I do not see the institutional researcher “politic ing" for 
a particular position. Rather, t see him acting as a catalyst to 
bring the problems to the view of all concerned - relying on 
their intelligence and good faith to accept and produce a 
reasonable solution. 

The topic of this entire conference revolves around 
communtcai ion Most of us tend to see communication as a 
process which occur; after the research is completed - and 
this is generally true when dealing with research in its usual 
sense. However, when (he end product of the research is apt to 
affect people in the institution it seems prudent to consider 
the communication process as beginning with the start of the 
research. If they help contribute to the research effort, they 
become egodnvolved. They will be much nxue inclined to 
“hear** the rcpoit and act on 'ts recommendation rather than 
take it out of then mail box, read the title (if you're lucky), 
read the summary. (if you’re even luckier) and then throw it in 
the wastebasket or file it under “miscellaneous reports'* in 
their desk drawer. 

Communication ah*a>s involves a sender and a receiver. 
Very frequently, we, the sender communicate exit pearls of 
wisdom in i moM beautiful fashion never suspecting that there 
is no receiver because those in the receiving position are 
“turned off ‘ to the significance of what w* are sending. They 
'xill only* “turn on** when they are perceptually attracted to 
the message, when there rs fore knowledge that the message 
has relevance for them or to put it in the term used previously, 
when they are ego invoked. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHER AS COMMUNICATOR: 
IMPROVING COMMUNICATION CAPABILITIES 



Paul D. Holliman 
Pennsylvania Stale University 



There are many communication problems in fR though 
they may not necessarily be labeled as such, cot inslance, 
writing a funding proposal is a communication problem; so is 
getting access to university records and tc groups of faculty 
and students. Frequently, I discover, there is a sense of 
frustration surrounding the generation of action based on 
research results and their implications. This feeling of 
frustration is the feeling of communication breakdown. 

This communication breakdown results, :n part, from an 
unrealistic dissociation of science and rhetoric; from a 
conception that the research is one thing :nd the persuasion is 
something entirely different; from an operation of designing 
and completing the study first and thinking about getting your 
recommendations adopted afterwards Jacokes in this session 
has already suggested a solution; but the problem may not yet 
be dear! 1 

In this paper, then, I shall identify what I see as a major 
source of the problem - simplistic models of communication. 
In addition I shiM mention a few of the many complexities 
that seem to be overlooked by some of the IR's I know; 
discuss the old moral problem of researcher as advocate, and, 
finally, suggest specific points at which a re sear chefs audience 
must be involved in the research itself. 

Simplistic Models of Communication 

All of us are beset by the need to simplify our 
conceptions of the other man's subject matter. This i r natural 
because our invariant means of perception is deciding what 
that subject matter is like - in our own experiences. Thus, I 
might conceive of the sophisticated budget systems you are 
designing and evaluating by invoking memories of my 
experiences with family finance. That's too simp!*:, you would 
insist. There are no doubt aH*cts I've never dreamed of. Let 
me suggest that 1 am hearing and seeing in AIR some evidences 
of simplistic models of communication - of conceptions 
which miss some very salient variables. 

There are those, for instance, who see a transmission 
between a "sender" and a "receiver" as the communication. 
This is an inherited model based on analogy with trucking - 
with the delivery of goods. It is a deceptive inaJogy when it 
leads us to conceive of communication having taken place 
when, simply, a message has been sent. 

Others, I note, consider the message to be the 
communication. Vou assemble, arrange and array the data and 
sock it to 'em. I once collaborated on a large scale curricular 
research project. The division of labor was such that my 
collaborator - an IR professional - assembled, arranged and 
arrayed the data. The data report went lo one of our many 
sice presidents Back came the query, 'Tfchal does all this 
mean?" He was sent a summary that 1 had prepared earlier and 
which, among other things, took into account the questions he 
was asking about the 70 section course berg evaluated. 



We could have sent the data on computer printout - as 
some of you report that you do. Perhaps this is as close as you 
come to Marshall McLuhan's simplistic model of the medium 
as the message (and, therefore, the communication). Of 
course, interacting with myriad other variables, the medium 
can make a difference. But seldom, if ever, it is the determiner 
of communication outcomes such as bottom drawer filing. 

My purpose here is to suggest - no, lo urge - that you 
work with models of communication at least as complex as 
your systems models of institutional realities. If you need help 
in plugging in more realistic conceptions of the jobs you have 
of inducing responses in ethers, then seek consullation. You 
have communication researchers in most of your institutions. 
Use them. They know the variables that you must consider in 
efforts to increase the probabilities of success. 

Complexities of the Communication Process 

This is not the time nor the place to recount all of the 
sources of differential effects. No scientist must deal with nor 
account for more variables than the communication 
researcher. For instance, f have recently published descriptions 
of over forty sets of variables in listeners alone which can be 
salient in determining communication outcomes. 1 

There are two factors that I think should be called to 
your attention here - forcefully. One is a listener-reader 
factor, the other rs a speaker-writer fact * The first factor is 
probably best known to you as credibility. But this can be a 
misleading label for two reasons. First, credibility does not 
reside in the communicalion source - in the disseminating IR, 
for instance - but in the perceptual systems of the receivers - 
in the deans and sice presidents and trustees who may decide 
to understand your research results in H c way you think they 
should. Credibility is the image of you that the other person 
has. He bis no choice but to respond to that image - not to 
the corporeal you. Second, credibility is not simply 
believability but a result of the interaction of a number of 
subfaclori These include not just perceived trustworthiness 
but also perceived authoritativene*?, often perceived 
friendship, and for the institutional researcher the factor 
which Rosenberg has isolated and called "evaluation 
apprehension." 3 

Our research shows that credibility - as defined here - 
is a salient set of factors in all communication. It atwivs plays 
a role in determining communication outcomes. It even 
determines what message is perceived - which is r>ot always 
the one sent. Recent research indicates that - in addition to 
the potency of the credibility of the speaker-wiiter - a 
perceived sponsor or the communicator of the message 
operates similarly. 4 Certainly this has implications for 
communications emanating from your offices. 

The second important factor selected for discussion here 
is not as clearly substantiated by experimental communication 
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research as is the case wilh credibility. But experience 
frequently points to persistence as a determiner of 
communication outcomes. Persistence is not testable in the 
laboratory. Persistence demands repeal of the law of negative 
reinforcement. But effective persistence in communication 
means more than mere senseless repetition. Advertisers 
increase sales by one or two or three percent, but you have to 
do much better than that. Effective persistence comes from 
finding new ways to validate your recommendations in the 
minds of the important others. Psychological law demands 
that you give up trying when you fail* The law of persistence 
in persuasion means that you try, try again - but wilh new 
ways of pointing to the same conclusions. 



1 Tie Model and the Reality 

One result of our meeting will be, I hope, that you will 
begin lo suspect the inbred model of 
communkation-as-meretrinsmission. This is not easy. 
President Toll may be committed to this conception when he 
says, "Get the reports out where the deans and others can read 
them/’ and ‘‘show * . and “tell*.*” One report at this 
conference concluded that more important than the 
communication process may be the feedback. This would 
suggest that getting out the reports and showing and telling arc 
one thing and the responses of hearers and viewers are 
something else. With all the vehemence I can muster, let me 
say that the feedback is as much a part of the process as 
anything else. It is al once a communication outcome and the 
initiation of further communication is the real world of human 
interaction. 

This suggests, then, the need for a more realistic 
conception of the process. 1 suggest a conception of 
continuous mutual induction; or a conception such as Bauer's 
transaction with speakers and listeners or readers and writers 
contributing equally and changing equally. 5 It is the changes 
which take place in all who ire involved that constitute 
communication outcomes. Tbe crucial question is not, “What 
do I send out?" but, “Whit contributions of everyone involved 
will lead to the desired and desirable outcome? * 

ft is important to remember that the listener-reader is 
not just a passive receiver - like a dean’s Tiling cabinet. The 
listener-reader is never a receiver of ideas or thoughts or 
feelings, he creates them. According to one philosopher of 
science: 

"The audiences to which scientific publications are 
addressed is not passive; by its cheering or booing, 
its bouquets or brickbats, it actively controls the 
substance of the communications that it 
receives.'* 6 

This partnership in communication has a bearing on the 
recurring moral argument about the (social) scientist as 
advocate, Jacokes in his paper at this session considers pure 
science somehow above adwvacy 1 But Zimin, in his Pubhc 
Knowledge points out that: 

"The objective of science is not just to acquire 
information nor Jo utter all noncontradictory 
notions; its goal is consensus of rational opinion 
over the widest possible field.* 6 
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This is dearly a rhetorical or persuasive goal, gaining 
consensus or the acceptance of and adherence to the scientist's 
findings* Thus, the research design is only as good as its 
persuasive power; the research design itself - not just the 
resultant data. 

“We use the 'method' of science ^consciously or 

unconsciously, not only to unrave' the secrets of 

Nature for ourselves but also fo reveal them, in full 

daylight, to our colleagues. 9 

Some of the discussion of reports on DELPHI at this 
conference have revealed a fea' that the procedure shapes the 
consensus. 10 But it may be that it only speeds consensus. This 
does not refer lo what ought to be done, but a charting of the 
consequences of what might be done. 1 1 The researcher is not 
an advocate of what ought to be done. He is like the 
professional parliamentarian who never rules but who advises 
the chairman - charts for him - what his alternatives are and 
what would be the consequences of each ruling that he might 
select. In the parliamentary communication, the chairman 
selects a consequence and makes a decision. In effective 
communication between the institutional researcher and the 
institutional decision maker, the secrets of (human) nature are 
the consequences of each available course of action revealed 
“in full daylight.** 

Ikenberry, in his paper at this Foium, calls for 
recognition that the intended audience is apt to be 
sophisticated in the conduct of tesearch. 1 2 This is in part true 
and one of the reasons for the rhetorical power of the research 
design itself. But also some of the people with whom you must 
“transact" are not so sophisticated. What can you do to 
involve them in the consensus? In a general way we have an 
answer from Jacokes - get them involved in the study. 13 Let 
me suggest specifically where the audience - sophisticated or 
not - must be involved to assure successful post -research 
communication. 

There are two essential involvement and commitment 
points for the audience long before the data are derived: One 
is at the point of consensus on the nature and urgency of the 
problem or question; the other is at the point of consensus on 
the meanings of each of the possible outcomes of the research. 

We all resist solutions to problems we have forgotten or 
that we never knew about. AnJ we have colleagues who resist 
research on problems that they cannot see. The first 
communicative step, then, is - as Jacokes notes - bringing the 
problems to the view of all concerned. 14 Involvement in 
identifying the problem can lead to the essential commitment, 
that we w ant the best solution to this problem, whatever that 
solution may be. Or we want the most dependable information 
about the effects of this policy, whatever that information 
may be. 

The second essential communicative step is that of 
securing - during the design of the research - consensus on 
the significance of each possible outcome. This attempt can 
only lead to a tightening of the research design. The 
professional researchet cannot afford to find himself m thr 
position of one nutlet's candidate whose hypothesised 
correlation between speaking and listening effectiveness did 
not emerge from the data. Asked why, he listed possible errors 
in research design; eirors in sampling m administration of tests, 
in the design of the tests, in processing data, etc , etc. He w^as 




not prepared to deal with outcomes suggesting that the two 
skills are not correlated. The time to criticize the research 
design - both for the .escarcher and for those from whom he 
will seek consensus - is not after the data are derived. It must 
come earlier so the researcher and his colleagues can agree to 
the meanings of the data no matter which of the possible 
forms those data take. Hans Jenny has complained in his 
presentation at this conference that "everyone interprets the 
data diffeiently /' 1 * But this is not likely if the prior 
commitments to interpretations of outcomes are made, for 
then the interpretations are programed toward consensus. 

Conclusion 

Communication research - like institutional research - 
is leading to the discovery of factors formerly unsuspected - 



or only suspected - and moving toward a complex theory of 
interacting variables, most of which are not always salient in 
all situations. This being the case, I suggest that to "improve 
communication capabilities" you become attuned to more of 
the potential factors in your interactions with others and that 
you involve communication theorists and consultants in your 
planning. Remember that this calls for you io follow Jacokcs’ 
advice to "...consider the communication process as 
beginning with the start of the research ." 1 6 And remember 
especially to involve the potential audience in the two critical 
steps of recognition of the problem and of commitment to the 
meanings of all possible research outcomes. 
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IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Introduction 

Institutional research as a separate and distinct operation 
is a relatively new phenomenon in higher education in 
America. Although many of the functions now undertaken by 
offices of institutional research have been a part of the 
responsibilities of other agencies in the institutions for many 
years, only in recent years have most universities established 
special offices staffed with full time professionals. Prior to 
1955 only ten colleges or universities had offices of 
institutional research. By 1964 such offices were reported by 
115 institutions, and by 1968 there were at least 230 since 
more than that number of institutions were represented in the 
membership of the Association for Institutional Research 
(AIR). 

As this new specialty developed within the 
administrative framework of higher education, a lack of clear 
definition and delineation of rote became apparent. Two major 
points of view as to the proper role of |R soon were advanced. 
One group of theorists asserted that the proper function of IR 
was to experiment with innovation.! designed to improve the 
learning process, while another group fivored studies to 
facilitate the solving of operational problems. The former were 
concerned with long range academic improvement, while the 
latter were more concerned with management and efficient 
shorl range operations. Some men in the Held very early began 
to advocate a melding of these two areas into a useful 
combination of long and shorl range planning which would 
span the spectrum from purely academic to purely 
management investigations. 

The 1969 Survey 

Since the operation of offices of institutional research 
had developed largely from needs of individual institutions and 
in accordance with Ihe competencies and interests of the 
personnel involved, there was a need to determine the 
predominant role assumed by IR on various lypes of campuses 
across the land. In planning Ihe development of exist /tg 
offices and Ihe establishment of new ones il wouVJ be valuable 
to know current practices and Ihe future direction desired for 
different types of institutions. These perceptions were needed 
not onfy from the directors of IR but also from Ihe users of 
t.te output from IR, namely, top administrator*. 

In order lo investigate this problem a survey was 
conducted in the spring of 1969 of all institutions in the \JS. 
which had personnel with full, active membership in AIR 
Qued ton wires were sent to Ihe director of IR, who, in 
add? km to completing one himself, distributed six others lo 
hts president, vice presidents of academic and fiscal affairs, and 
deans of education, business administration and liberal ails 
The questionnaires were designed to elicit responses regarding 
Ihe relative emphasis placed by offices of IR on academic and 
management research both for current projects and as desired 



for future undertakings of the office. Descriptive information 
was also collected on the directors* questionnaires. 

Appropriate nonparametric statistics (Chi squaie, 
McNemar and binomial tests) were used to determine 
significant associations between major role emphasis and a 
number of descriptive variables. Also tested were associations 
between the perceptions of the different groups of 
administrators and the existing role and between the perceived 
exist ingand the idta* roles. 

The final sample consisted of officials at 220 
institutions. Of this group theie were usable responses from 
177 of the directors {80.5 pet cent) and from 656 other 
administrators for an overall return rate of 61 .4 per cent. 

Results of the Study 

Descriptive data w ere collected on a number of variables 
related to the qualifications and status of the directors and to 
the openlion of offices of IR. Most of the individuals with the 
major responsibility for conducting institutional research held 
the title “Director". A few had other titles including 
“Vice-President", “Dean", “Professor" and “Registrar". The 
directors (including those with other titles) usually held the 
doctor's degree (60.5 per cent) or the master’s degree (29.4 
per cent). Education, administration, humanities, social 
sciences, psychology and business were the most often 
repotted fields of study in the highest degrees hold by the 
directors. Only live of the respondents reported iesearch as 
their major field of interest, but many had studied in fields 
where behavioral science research is often emphasized. 

The directors reported directly to the president in 46 J 
per cent of the institutions, to the chief academic officer in 
17.5 per cent and lo the chief fiscal officer in less than 7 per 
cent. In small private schools, over 75 per cent of the directors 
reported directly to the president. In 616 per cent of the 
institutions surveyed the director served only part-time in his 
role in IR, Approximately half Ihe directors in public 
institutions devoted all their effort lo IR whik only about 
one-sixth of those in private institutions (which tended to be 
smaller)gavf full time to their effort. 

In the spring of 1969 the mean length of lime Ihe offices 
of IR surveyed had been in operation as a centralized function 
was less than five years. The range was from zero lo over 41 
years The type of institution made little difference in how 
early the IR function became established. Only the junior 
colleges repotted that no offices had been open longer than 
nine years 

As one might anticipate, the si/e of the stafTs. both 
professional and supporting, in the IR office was related 
closely to the si/e of the institutions. Many of the part-time 
staff members in the graduate institutions were graduate 
assistants, a group r>ol available on the four year and two year 
campuses. Nevertheless. 64 of the graduate institutions (51 2 
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per cent of ilie sample) reported no use of part-time 
professional staff. 

On the questionnaires which were completed by the 
directors of IR, 24 types of research projects often undertaken 
by academic or administrative offices in institutions of higher 
education were listed. One-half of these projects were judged 
in advarce as primarily academic types while the other half 
were primarily management types. Bach director indicated the 
extent to which his office had participated in each type of 
project during the past three years Five alternatives were 
available ranging in degree of participation from “None, 
probably would not consider it" to “Undertaken at least once 
and will repeal as often as needed”. Eight of the first twelve 
projects in the ranking (or two-thirds of the lop half) were the 
management type. The same list of 24 projects was repeated 
with instructions for the directors to indicate the emphasis 
they thought their offices should place on these topics during 
the next few years. Again five alternatives were available, 
ranging from “Should not be concerned with this” to %l Should 
do studies in this area and complete a series of such studies, 
including replications, as the need arises”. A Spearman's 
rank-difference correlation of .849 was found between these 
two rankings, indicating a high degree (a < 005) of agreement 
in the order of the ranks. These rankings dealt only wilh the 
frequency with which the studies were undertaken and did not 
assess the relative elTort required or worth gained. 

Studies most often undertaken by offices of 1R in the 
sample were: (I ) Enrollment projections, (2) coordination of 
completion of questionnaires, (3) faculty load, (4) space 
utilization, ($) a study at the request of a faculty group, and 
(6) development of a data collection sy stem. 

In order to get an assessment of the perceptions of the 
role of IR from the five basic groups of administrators (IR 
directors, presidents, vice presidents of academic and fiscal 
affairs and college deans), an estimate was obtained fre n each 
respondent of the relative emphasis by his IR office on 
academic or management research. According to the response 
of the director, each office of IR was assigned to a major 
function category of either academic, management or 
combination effort. It was then possible to test for statistically 
significant differences within this taxonomy. Where Chi square 
analysis revealed overall significance in contingency tables 
larger than 2x2, the data were studied further by partitioning 
the degrees of freedom in an attempt to specify the sources of 
significant differences. 

A number of descriptive factors relating to the 
institution and specifically to the office or IR were analyzed 
according to the major role assigned the office of IR by its 
director. Significant factors found by Chi squire analysis 
included: 1) Enrollment of the institution. 2) public or private 
s atus of the institution, 3) highest level of study at the 
institution, and 4) the major field of study of the IR director. 
The major role of IR was not shown to be related to: I) The 
title or major field of study of the person to wTxxn the 
director of IR reported, 2) the ntflnber of years the office of 
IR had existed, 3) the fill or part-time status of the direcotor, 
4) the size of the staff of the office of IR or 5) the highest 
degree held by the director. 

The partitioning procedure accomplished on the 
significant Chi squares mentioned above revealed the foflowing 



associations between the major role of IR as seen by directors 
of IR and the descriptive factors. 

1 . Institutions with enrollments of 3,000 to 9,999 were 
more likely than institutions with fewer than 3,000 
students to have a combination role for IR than an 
academic one. 

2. Institutions with more than 9,999 enrollment were 
more likely than those with fewer than 9,999 to have 
offices of IR which stressed management studies. 

3. Private institutions were more likely than public 
institutions to consider the major role of institutional 
research to be in the academic area. 

4. In graduate institutions (offering degrees beyond the 
bachelor's the proportion of schools with a 
combination role rather than an academic emphasis 
in the IR function was greater than in undergraduate 
r two-year institutions. 

5. Ps, :ology majors among the directors were 
associated in lesser proportion to the combination 
role than to the academic role when they were 
compared wilh directors wilh majors in 
administration, business, education, humanities or 
social sciences. 

6. Directors wilh majors in science were connected in 
greater proportion wilh the combination role than 
the academic role when they were compared with 
directors whose majors were administration, business, 
education, humanities, social sciences, psychology or 
research. 

When all five groups of administrators were compared, 
there was a significant difference in their perception* of the 
major role of institutional research. Partitioning the degrees of 
freedom revealed that the vice presidents ol fiscal affairs 
perceived the role of IR to be proportionally less a 
combination effort than an academic one more often than did 
the directors of IR, presidents and vice presidents of academic 
affairs. The deans, however, saw the existing role of IR more 
often as a combination function than as in academic one. 

In comparing the perceptions of the existing role of IR 
with its proposed, or ideal, role in higher education, the focus 
was upon whether or not the administrators surveyed 
preferred a change in emphasis. McNcmar analysis revealed 
that for all groups of administrators there was a desire for 
change from both academic and management emphases toward 
combination efforts in IR. No differences were found when 
ideal major role was compared wilh the type of institution - 
highest degree offered or private or public status. There was a 
significant difference in proposed major role as perceived by 
the directors of IR at institutions of varying enrollment size. 
Mien enrollment category 3,000 to 9,999 was compared with 
the category of less than 3,000, it was found that the 
institutions in the larger category were mote often associated 
with the perceived need for a combination effort than a totally 
academic effort. Other comparisons in connection with the 
size of the enrollment and ideal role were not significant. 

Conctudons and Recommendations 

The findings of the study were the basis for the 
following conclusions: 

1. Institutional research, although developing at a rapid 
pace, was in 1969 still a relatively immature area of 



institutional life at most institutions surveyed, 

2, In many instances the function was conducted in 
conjunction with other duties by the responsible 
individuals, 77iis lack of fulhtinie effort often was the 
reflection of a commitment to the concept of 
research of institutional life by a small institution 
where resource limitations prohibited assigning a 
fulMime director to the job. On the other hand, it 
appeared to reflect a lack of commitment in 
institutions where full time effort was warranted. 

3, At many institutions there was a need for better 
communication of the role of IR to the institutional 
staff, especially at the level of the college dean. 

4, There were many different types of studies 
undertaken by institutional research. The needs of 
the institution and the background of the researchers 
were related to the studies done. 

5* There was agreement among the groups of 
administrators surveyed that the role of institutional 
research should become a combination effort into 
which would be melded academic and management 
studies for the purpose of improving the overall 
functioning of the institution. 

The findings and conclusions of the study suggested the 
following recommendations: 

1. Further investigation should be made into the 
specific qualifications for various types of research 
(behavioral stance, systems analysis and 
organizational) held by directors of institutional 
research. This should be done with the ultimate 
objective of developing specific training programs for 
individuals who desire to pursue a career in this field. 

2, Directors of institutional research should be prepared 
in several key areas in order lo be able to cope 
effectively with the research and administrative 
problems they encounter. Programs of preparation 



for directors of IR should be developed to include 
courses in statistics and research design for the 
behavioral sciences, techniques of historical and 
survey research, cybernetics, data processing and 
systems techniques, public administration, public 
finance, business management in higher education 
and human relations. 

3. An attempt should be made to have the fulMime (or 
near fulMime) effort of at least one professional in 
each office of institutional research. While this may 
not be possible in some small institutions, it is a goal 
to seek if institutional research is to attain its 
potential value. 

4* There should be developed among the chief 
administrative, academic and fiscal officials, along 
with the director of institutional research, a clear 
understanding of the role of IR al each individual 
institution. 

5. A concerted effort should be made, both on a 
national scale and at the institutional level, to inform 
all cknienls of the academic community of the role 
and value of institutional research in higher 
education. 

6. Students, especially al Ihe graduate level, should be 
utilized lo supplement professional staffs in offices of 
institutional research. This would serve two primary 
purposes: I) It would provide additional talented 
manpower for immediate use, and 2) it would serve a 
training function for providing for the growing future 
need for institutional research personnel, 

7. Fach office of institutional research should develop a 
viable rationale for focusing on both the academic 
and management elements of institutional life in 
studies instrumental in providing information for 
decision-making. This rationale should enable the 
office to make a unified, rather than fragmented, 
effort. 
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COMMUNICATING WITH STATE AGENCIES 



THE ROLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
IN ST ATE-WIDE PLANNING 



Warren IF. duiko 

wtau: 



An information system, in the classic sense, is generally 
referred to as a system which provides, in a timely fashion, the 
information necessary to enhance the decision process. 
Rosove. in his book Developing Computer Based Information 
Systems, draws a very useful distinction between data and 
information: 

"A datum is a fact in isolation. Information is an 
aggregate of fads so organized, or a datum so 
utilized, as to be knowledge or intelligence. 
Information is meaningful dala. whereas data, as 
such, have no intrinsic meaning or sign ifka nee . " l 

Rosove goes on to define an information system as: 

"The formal or rationally planned means whereby 
managers receive and transmit information”.* 

For our purposes today, consider a higher education 
information system as the technologies and methodologies 
which provide sufficient information to describe the stale of 
the educational system in order to facilitate and improve 
decision-making which influences the system. Having said that, 
what I have in mind is that information lias meaning only in 
the context of (he individual or group of individuals who can 
make use of this unique array of data in carrying out their 
responsibilities. Further.it must provide information regarding 
no! only the institutions of hrglier education but also 
information regarding the various rotated areas such as 
secondary school enrollment, state economic status, potential 
job markets for graduates, etc. 

I propose that vie look at higher education information 
systems for state wide planning in terms of three issues: a) 
Whether? b) who? and c) bow? 

Whethet - the slate-wide planning function for higtier 
education can be improved by additional quantilatrve 
informal ton, that is. shall we do planning by live numbers 

The second issue is Who. Hho are the decision makers m 
the planning process? Ate they the institutions'* the 
coordinating agency? the state budget office? the legislature 
the public? who are these decision makers’ 

Thirdly. How do such planning decisions lake place and 
in what manner should information systems he developed to 
support the decision process* Are planning decisions made 
independently by the various sectors of the system or is higher 
education planning coordinated m some fashksn? Further, 
should the information system he developed »n a centralized 
manner to uniformly support aR decision-making? m a 
decentralized manner to support decision -making at various 
levels? 



The fust issue is; Whether the state-wide planning 
function for higher education can be improved by additional 
quantitative information. It seems to nie that most institutions 
of higher education, whether public or private, exist not as 
autonomous units but as an integial part of the state system. 
Such systems usually operate with limited resources. I imited 
resources in terms of dollars, facilities, equipment, and staff 
available to support the system; anJ limited resources in terms 
of qualified students who, of course, are an integral part of the 
institution. To make the most efficient use of these limited 
resources, it is necessary to coordinate the efforts of each of 
the components of the system in order to maximize the total 
effectiveness. 

If you accept the concept that planning decisions arc 
concerned with changing the state of the system, then it 
follows that decision-making may be improved by mi riding 
the decision -maker wilh additional information which 
describes both the present stale of the system ard live 
long-range implications of alternative planning decisions. Thus, 
it scents to me that we must concW that quantitative 
information may be a prerequisite to virtually any effective 
state wide planning process. The large-scale nature of higher 
education operations is such that rational planning requires 
quantitative descriptions of the state of the system. Therefore, 
we should do our planning by the numbers. 

The second issue. Who are the decision makers, depends 
in part on the political processes of each state sy stem and in 
pail on the status of the higher education information system 
or the manner in which in for mar km H provided to these 
dec iskm -makers By this I mean to suggest that occasionally 
the situation arises where the responsibility for 
dec iskm -making rests with an individual or an office who may 
lack access to the infornulkm pertinent to the decision. The 
man who has the informitkm and the man *ho nee. Is the 
information may not communicate. In some areas, the 
imbalance that exists betweci, the informatkm availabfe and 
the deciskm process leads one to be grateful thar our 
educational systems are not more chaotK than they presently 
are. 

The status of higher education informalkm systems, 
particularly as they relate to the state wide planning process, is 
perhaps described by the Middle Fast parable of the 
'Taiantula and the (’artier. It seems that an Arab camel and 
an Israeli tarantula were crossing tl*e Negev Dcscit log*lher. 
When they arrived at the Jordan R-ver. tire tarantula s, id to 
the camel, * Please let me rkle upon your back, so that I may 



cross the river safely". The camel thought about this tor a 
moment and then sjid,“lf I let you ride upon my back you 
may bite me and I will die".*! lie tarantula replied. "Of course 
I won’t bile you - if I should bile you while we are in the 
river you may die. but then I would drown and what purpose 
will that serve?” The eamel agreed lhat llial was reasonable, so 
the tarantula climbed upon the camel's back and they started 
across the river. The Arab camel and the Israeli tarantula were 
half way across the river when suddenly the laianliilj bit the 
camel. As they started to sink, the camel turned to l lie 
la. ant ula with a puzzled look on his face and asked. “Why did 
you bile me?” To which the tarantula replied. “Oh, You 
didn’t know'* That * the way it is in the Middle last". 

How many “tarantulas” in your stale? Mow often does 
one bite the camel of information in the middle of the river of 
planning and decision making. The time has come for the 
camel and the tarantula to cross the river together. It is 
necessary for the institution? and the stale agencies to work 
together in the dcvelopnKnl of information. Thus. I he 
development of higher education information systems, 
particularly with regard to state-wide planning, is not t fie 
province of only the institutions. Nor is it the exclusive 
responsibility of state agencies. The development of higher 
education information systems must be undertaken 
cooperatively by both the institutions and ihc agencies in 
order that the resulting information system will serve the 
management needs of the institution and yet provide 
quantitative data required by the stale agency. 

The third issue, llow do such planning decisions take 
place and how is the information system developed to support 
the decision process, is a compelling quest km facing many 
states and institutions as they embark upon the dcvelopnKnl 
of advanced informal k»n systems. With regard to statewide 
planning one is immediately faced with the question of 
whether such a system will be created in a centralized or 
decentralized manner. For example, should (lie slate create a 
large central information system which collects Jala from all 
of the educational units within the slate or should such 
systems be created in a decentralized fadiion at the various 
institutions? 

I aw fence discusses planning by objective and points out 
that the information requirements for statewide planning and 
evaluation of higher education mav be viewed in terms of the 
different types of objectives involved . 3 

For example, at one extreme are ‘Mission objectives” 
which describe, in general terms, the purposes of higher 
education. These objectives are determined by the political 
processes of the state and require tradeoffs between competing 
social and welfare programs at (he state level. 

At the other exireme are “Process objectives" which 
have to Jo w ith the methods by whi ! ihe products of output? 
of higher education are produced The responsibility fo* 
decisions regarding the prooe*s objectives must be in tire hand> 
of the expeits in the field. The manner in which integral 
calculus is taught to freshman students « not a political 
question but one that depends upon the needs aoJ capabilities 
of the studenis and the technology available. 

I aw re nee concludes that the existence of the various 
ivpcs of objectives m htgHer education requires different 
planning and management levels But whether one views higher 



education in terms of objectives, or in some oilier framework, 
it should be clear (fiat the nature of our higher learning 
processes are such that major decision-making does, in fact, 
occur at various levels within the slate system. Decisions, such 
as. whether to create a new state university arc the province of 
the legislative and executive branches if the state. However, 
the determination of the classes to be taught at the institution 
and who will (each the classes, properly lies with the school 
administration. Thus, decision-making and, therefore, 
information rcquiiements exist at various levels within the 
state system. 

If we adhere to the general definition of information, 
i e.. that which improves or facilitates the decision process, 
then infonnalion systems must be designed to provide the 
decision-maker with ihc necessary infoimation in a timely 
manner. It seems to me that this cap. best be accomplished by 
the cooperative development of decentralized systems. 
Systems which are designed to both complement the needs of 
the various levels in Ihc slate and still serve the detailed, and 
perhaps more immediate, need of the institution. 

I’nfoitunalcly. the complexity of the higher education 
decision process docs not lend itself to a clear heirareliial 
Mi ucl lire. The various forms of information cannot be 

aggregated nicely in a manner which supports higher level 

decisions. Thus, it is often necessary to array the same data in 
various forms for different levels of decisions. For example, 
the date elenKnt “Course Fnrollmenl” is aggregated in one 
manner to determine course loadings for departmental 

decision-making; and in another manner to determine degree 
program enrollments for institutional planning. Further, we 
may aggregate this particular data elenKnt in a third manner to 
determine total FT I' cnrolInKnt for state-wide purposes. Such 
alternative uses of similar Jala may be accomplished by 
developing information systems on the basis of decentralized 
but compatible data bases . 1 The establishment of common, 
uniform data elenKnts throughout the system will permit 
institutions and state agencies to exchange data in a 
comparable form, thereby facilitating alternative aggregations 
and arrays of data. 

T he notion of compatabili f y and common, uniform data 
elements is the underlying premise of decentralized 
in forma thin systems. It permits each subsector of the system 
to define its own information rcqnirenKnt?. ic, aggregate Ihe 
data elements in a manner which best serves their internal 
decision processes. Moreover, each subsystem can provide 
comparable information for slate-level Jccrsions by aggregating 
tlK data elements in a uniform fashion. 

The development of decentralized systems which will 
improve both institutional management and Matewide 
planning appears to be a feasible concept provided the parties 
concerned ire willing to commit the resources necessary to 
provide modern planning technofogy. Resources m terms of 
dollars and facilities, resources in terms of equipment, and 
mosi impoMant, resources in terms of sophisticated analysis 
mho can convert the present mass of daia into meaningful 
information. 

In addition to providing resources, the institutions and 
agencies must accept the concept of compatible information 
sy stems. Moreover, Ihe institutions and agencies must achieve 
a high degree of cooperation and communication both within 



the various sectors of the state and between these sectors. This 
will require not only the cooperation on the part of the 
institutions and the state agencies but also some degree of 
compromise by each. Fred Balderston, of the University of 
California, recently made (he comment that all of us in higher 
education, regardless of where we fit in the system hierarchy, 
have one thing in common: We seek obedience from those 
below us, and autonomy from those above us. 

At the campus level it must be recognized that the 
development of meaningful and descriptive information is in 
the best interest of boih the institution and state. Further, at 
the stale level, it is necessary to recognize that certain types of 
information and planning decisions are the perogative of the 
institutions. 

The state should be concerned only with that 
information which directly affects the state-level process. 
Mayhew, in a recent report lo one of the state coordinating 
councils, recommended that: 

“One of the major contributions which 
coordinating agencies can make is to provide 
broadly genera and valid data upon which 
state-wide decisions can either be based or made in 
(lie appropriate context of valid information.’* 5 

Although I concur with Mayhew's recommendation I 
would caution thal (he development of “broadly generated 
and valid data" requires the willing participation by all the 
sectors of higher education. 

The successful development of information systems 
requires an atmosphere ofmulual trust and respect, ft requires 
each of the parties to cast aside their suspicions of the other 
sectors of the system and, for the moment at least, hide their 
aspirations for greater control and authority within the 
system. Moreover, it requites full disclosure of information. 

As MIT'* Jay Forrester commented, 

“ft appears thal we can use computers and 
information technology to create either more 
confinement or mote freedom. One can say that 
the way to get a coordinated organization K (o 
specify exactly what every person is to do. But 
there is another approach that starts by seeking a 
structure of boundaries which first insure enough 
individual freedom to guard against the oppressive 
restraint of initiative, and within this objective, 
create coordinating interfaces thal help to achieve 
a common purpose. I see very little effort yet 
toward designing organizational structures for the 
benefit of the individuals; instead, people are 
trying to refine and strengthen the authoritative 
hierarchy, an organizational form which has 
probably outlived its time.** 

In my opinion, Forrester's comments are as equally 
appropriate to higher education as they were to business 
management. The advent of information technology for higher 
education can result in either greater separation and conflict 
between the institutions at.d the state agencies, or it can result 
m a higher level of cooperation and coordination. It is the 



responsibility of each of us working in the area of higher 
education information systems to insure that the application 
of this new technology results in a greater spirit of cooperation 
and coordination. We must discard (lie notion that “no 
information is good information" rnd adopt a doctrine of full 
disclosure. 

Some educators I talk to are concerned that the doclrinc 
of full disclosure may lead io significant reduclions in the 
appropriations fox higher education. “My gosh**, they say, “If 
you tell the legislature how much it costs to educate a 
graduate student in Neolithic Fpistcniology they will cut my 
appropriation**. Chances are they will cut the appropriation 
anyhow, at least now you will know why. 

Seriously, we in higher education have to decide whether 
to permit decision-making to continue on an emotional basis 
rather than a rational basis. If we expect rational decisions to 
be made regarding higher education, we have to provide the 
information necessary for intelligent decision-making. The 
premise that information will be used against us in an 
“unreasonable manner by unreasonable men'* is simply no 
longer valid. The lack of information forces unreasonable 
decision-making based on irrational criteria, emotional 
responses, and aibitnry constraints - management by crisis 
nlher than orderly planning is the result. 

In summary, we have attempted to look at a few of the 
issues regarding the role of higher education information 
sy stems, the question of whether state wide planning in higher 
education can be improved by additional information, I 
believe, can only be answered by a definitive yes. Planning for 
large-scale, complex systems can be significantly improved by 
additional information regarding the slate of the system and 
the long range implications of alternative planning decisions. 

The second question of “who are decision -makers in 
higher education**, has no simple answer. We must recognize 
that there are various decision-makers up and down and 
throughout the system. Thus, the question must be considered 
in terms of the decision structure of each individual slat e and 
the variousobjectivcsof the state system. 

The third question of “how- the information system 
should be developed'’ may be answered in terms of a 
cooperative development of decentralized but compatible 
information systems. This will require the determination of 
common, uniform data elements and the wilting adoption of 
the doctrine of full disclosure. 

I have attempted lo present to you a broad overview of 
the role of higher education information systems in state wide 
planning. Admittedly, this overview has been east in a 
framework that is biased, thal of decentralized system*, based 
on cooperation and coordinated data compatibility. There are 
other frameworks to view the role of higher education 
information systems. The most obvious of which is the 
centralized system which collects all information at the state 
level. Whether you believe in centralized or decentralized 
systems, or some combination thereof, I think you will agree 
that one of the more important aspects of any information 
system is the manner in which it processes dzu lo aid the 
decision-maker. 
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TOWARD A CONCEPT OF STATEWIDE PLANNING FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 



Ben Lawrence 
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The puipose of this paper is to: 

1. Describe in general terms, a conceptual approach for 
statewide planning of higher education, 

2. Describe in general terms, the information required 
by this conceptual approach, and 

3. Discuss the Implications this conceptual approach 
might have for the organisation of statewide planning 
activities. 

In the discussion that follows, planning and evaluation 
are used in a specific sense. 

Planning is used to describe that set of activities required 
to develop a plan to guide operational management 
decision-making. Such a plan is a constraint or guide to the 
decision-maker with the understanding that rcgulaily 
maintained procedures arc established for bringing about 
necessary changes in the plan whenever they are needed. 

Evaluation is to describe that set of activities required to 
determine: a) The extent to which the plan is being 
implemented and b) the degree to which the plan (if 
implemented) is having the desired effect. 

Unless otherwise specified, the term “planning" shall 
mean "planning and evaluation" in the above senses for the 
purposes of this discussion. 

The concepts that follow are somewhat rigidly 
described. Analogies are used to ilhjstrate certain approaches 
whkh would be unacceptable if pressed too fir. They are used 
for the sake of clarity, with the hope that a useful discussion 
of statewide planning concepts will follow. 

The Conceptual Approach 

One can visualize the approaches to information 
collection and analysis for planning purposes on a continuum. 
At one end of the continuum is the collection and structuring 
of all possible data for analysis purposes to meet any 
requitements by the planners - the so called "data bank" 
concept. At the opposite extreme is the collection of only that 
information necessary to meet the requirements of the 
planners. For planning purposes, of course, it would be ideal 
to have all of the necessary information appropriately 
structured and available for analysis at the whim of the 
decisionmaker, limitations upon our technical capacity and 
the dollar costs of such a system suggest that, for the near 
future, this approach is not feasible. The other end of the 
spectrum, likewise, has its limilitiom in that it requires that 
we determine in advance the kind of problems that the 
decision-maket will face. Somewhere rn between these two 
extremes is the conceptual approach of "planning by 
objective", 

"Planning by Objective'* is an approach to 
decisionmaking that attempts to: 1) Prc-detcrmine the 
objectives or goa*s to be accomplished. 2) identify (he 
alternative methods hy whkh the objectives may be met. and 
,l| make decisions in light of the objectives and the 
alternatives available. 



Planning by objective attempts to get a relatively dear 
understanding of the goals to be attained and the paths to be 
followed in achieving the goals; thus, ruling out a very large 
number of possible goals and routes This action greatly 
reduces the amount of infonnation and analysis that must be 
available to the decision maker. This brings an infonnation 
system, that will meet ninety-five percent of the 
decision-makers needs. 

Given our present understanding of tfic processes of the 
higher education system, planning by object ivc appears to be a 
good conceptual approach. The following arguments support 
this suggestion: 

1 . It is economically and technically feasible. 

2. It is consistent with present levels of understanding 
of the higher education processes, 

3. The very process of determining objectives provides 
greater understanding of (lie processes of higher 
education. 

4. The very process of determining objectives helps to 
describe the information required for statewide 
planning. 

5. It enables decentralization of decision-making. 

6. It facilitates resource acquisition and allocation. 

It should he noted that the "data bank*' concept has one 
very desirable feature, namely that with all conceivable 
information available for analysis, highly desirable but 
overlooked objectives would be more easily identified which 
may result in the allocation of resources to greater total 
benefit than using the planning by objective approach. 
However, these approaches arc not mutually exclusive. 
Hopefully as technology advances, we may have the benefit of 
both. 

It is a corollaiy of the planning by objective approach 
that the information required for planning purposes is directly 
related to the objectives of the s> Mem. Some people argue that 
information is information - what does it have to do with 
objectives? 

A survey of stated objectives for higher education reseals 
at least tmw significant problems. First, the nature of these 
objectives range from specific and detailed to broad and 
general. It soon becomes evident that there are several levels of 
objectives. It is not only impoitant to know “where you are 
going'* but "bow you are going to get there**. Secondly, 
information requirements associated with exh kind of 
objective ate ditTaenl. This suggests the need to classify 
objectives for planning and determination of infonnation 
requirement* In part this H needed to assist us in 
understanding ex h other in the discussions of the purposes 
and processes of higher education. Each of us tends to 
emphasize that particular aspect of higher education that is 
Important to us. A categorization of type* of objectives may 
assist us in recognizing that our respective views are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. We may, in fact, gain aome 
appreciation of the “other" point of view. 



Por the purpose of these discussions, the following 
classification is suggested. 

Mission Objectives - Those broad objectives that 
describe the purpose of higher education. They answer the 
question: "To what end? 1 ’ 

Scope Objectives - Those objectives that indicate the 
breadth of the application of the objectives. They speak to the 
degree of opportunity to function or participate. 

Output Objectives - Those objectives that describe in 
operational terms the products of higher education. They 
differ from mission objectives in that they deal only with the 
immediate product of the institution rather than the broader 
individual and social long-rangr goals. 

Quantitative Objectives — Those objectives that indicate 
how many or how much of ea:h of the output objectives are 
required in order to fulfill the purpose objectives. 

Process Objectives - Those objectives that place 
restrictions on or set desired operating conditions for the 
processes by which higher education generates its own 
outputs. Process objectives have to do with faculty mixes, 
student faculty ratios, class size, physical environment, 
instructional modes, relationships between research, 
community service, instruction, etc. 

Some will argue that the above categorizations mix 
objectives with target values, constraints and definitions of 
variables. 1 will concede this point, but have chosen to call 
them all “objectives” in order to focus attention on the 
problem and to communicate effectively with those who do 
not draw such distinctions. 

What information is required for statewide planning and 
evaluation of higher education, using the above conceptual 
approach? 

One approach to answering this question is to consider 
the information requirements associated with each category of 
objectives. 

Mission Objectives - Mission objectives describe in 
general terms the purpose of higher education. They are net 
concerned with the immediate products of higher education 
but the benefits that those immediate products bring to 
society and the individual. The immediate product of a 
university might be a Ph.D, in environmental studies, but a 
mission objective might be to ensure a suitable environment 
for man. 

The information requirements necessary for determining 
mission objectives and evaluating progress toward their 
achievement focus on: 1) Societal and individual needs, 

2) information that will assist in establishing priorities for 
these needs, and 3) information that will help determine 
relative importance between societal and individual needs. This 
calls for data concerning hunger, shelter, leisure, mental 
health, national defense, crime, oppression, etc. 

Scope Objectives - Scope objectives describe in 
operational terms the degree of opportunity to participate in 
the processes of higher education. For example, in order to 
fulfill the established mission objectives, what percentage of 
the population must have access to higher education at what 
time or times in life? To what individuals or segments of 
society should the research capabilities of the institution be 
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made available? 

The information requirements necessary for determining 
scope objectives focus attention on demographic and 
curricular program data, admission policies, beneficiaries of 
research and public service efforts, etc. 

Output Objectives - Output objectives escribe in 
operational terms the products of higher education that 
contribute to the achievement of the mission objectives. The 
information requirements necessary for determining output 
objectives and evaluating progress toward their achievement 
focus on the various production functions of the institution. 
The specifications need to be described in terms of resources 
or inputs. 

There is also a need to describe the products of higher 
education in output terms. If, for example, a mission objective 
of higher education is to ensure a suitable environment for 
man and production of Ph.D.’s in environmental studies is 
determined to be an output objective of higher education 
contributing to that mission objective, the Ph.D. in 
environmental studies must be described in performance 
terms. Describing the Ph.D. in terms of resources invested in 
producing the degree winner does not ensure a capability of 
contributing to the mission objective. 

The information requirements necessary to developing 
and measuring output objectives are as yet totally undefined. 
No serious efforts have been undertaken as yet in this 
direction. The Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education in cooperation with the American Council on 
Education and the Center for Research and Development in 
Higher Education at the University of California at Berkeley 
have such an effort currently underway but there is nothing to 
report as of this writing. 

Quantitative Objectives - Quantitative objectives 
indicate how many or how much of each of the output 
objectives are required in order to fulfill the mission and scope 
objectives. When a person feels hungry he can enter a 
restaurant to satisfy his hunger — his mission objective. He 
indicates to the waiter that he desires to eat and the waiter 
responds by asking “What will you have to eat?” • an output 
objective of t he restaurant. The person looks over the menu 
and selects those items that meet his taste and health 
requirements in the quantities that are necessary to satisfy his 
hunger. 

In the same way, quantitative objectives provide 
numerical indicators to the output objectives indicating which 
and how many of the possible products of higher education 
are necessary to meet the mission objectives. While we have 
not yet reached any degree of consensus as to the output* r 
higher education and their contribution to the m 
objectives of higher education, we do undertake to col 
great deal of quantitative information such as: 

~ Manpower needs and degrees produced and 
— research requirements and dollars spent on rc 
etc. While this is useful information, it will bv 
more meaningful when it can be related to objectives ir 
of the above categories. 

Process Objectives - Process objectives have to di 
the methods by which the products or output object 
higher education are produced. It is conceivable thai 
drive to produce an output of a specified quality at a 
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cost as is feasible, institutions might forget the humanness of 
students. While the quality specifications might be fully inct % it 
is conceivable that some of the more subtle developments in 
the student or the product might be overlooked simply 
because they could not be specified in the quality control 
specifications. 

Some people believe that it is not only necessary that we 
produce a B.A. in mathematics with a specified competency 
level, but that it is important that he be produced in a 
specified environment and over a specified duration of time. 
Process objectives for the environment in which the products 
of higher education are produced can not, at this point in 
time, be empirically shown to effect the outputs of higher 
education in every case. However, there is considerable 
evidence that students, faculty, and the public believe that 
there is a relationship. 

The information requirements for process objectives 
focus attention on faculty qualifications, physical space 
factors, student faculty ratios, equipment, didactic materials, 
time schedules, modes of instruction, etc. 

Implications for the Organization of Planning Activities 

What implications does this conceptual approach have 
for the organization of statewide planning activities? 

While state legislatures are increasing their involvement 
in higher education and many levels of decision-making are 
involved in planning for higher education, for purposes of 
discussing this conceptual approach only two levels of 
decision-making will be considered - the coordinating agency 
level and the institutional level. 

There are at least three implications for the organization 
of state-wide planning activities given this conceptual 
approach. First, the nature of the kinds of objectives 
described, suggests groupings which may be related to 
decision making levels for planning purposes. 

Mission objectives and scope objectives by their nature 
are determined by the political process. Trade offs between 
individual and social goals must be determined by the 
representatives of the people 4 hat make up society. 
Accordingly primary, but not exclusive, responsibility for 
information collection, analysis and interpretation and 
subsequent development and recommendation of these 
planning goals should be vested in an agency that stands close 
to the legislative process and removed from the self-interests of 
the institutions - the coordinating agency. Institutions must 
of course be involved in the planning process that determines 
mission and scope objectives even though primary 
responsibility for ensuring that such planning is done would 
rest with the coordinating agency. The planning process in any 
case must include inputs from each of the major constituencies 
concerned wilh higher education. 

Output objectives and process objectives aie related to 
the specification of the feasible products of higher education 
and the determination of the processes by which the products 
are to be produced. The primary responsibility for determining 
these objectives must be vested with those that must produce 
the product. The institution knows better than others, the 
products it can produce and the processes by which it can 
economically and feasibly produce the product. The 
institution will, of course, need to do consumer research to 



determine its product line and to determine need for new 
produc's. VY huut adequate consumer research and 
modification of the product line, both society - as 
represented by state legislatures - and the individual - as 
represented by the students - may become impatient with the 
institution. If this happened within the industrial setting, a 
new company would eventually arise to meet consumer 
demand, Within higher education, except for private higher 
education, it is difficult to create a new institution. 
Accordingly the state needs consciously to encourage 
innovation and the development of new products by the 
institution in keeping with observed individual and social 
needs. 

Quantitative objectives indicate the quantity of the 
output objectives - the products of the institutions - needed 
to meet the mission and scop? objectives determined by the 
political processes. Accordingly the primary responsibility for 
development of quantitative objectives must be vested with 
the same agency that recommends the mission and scope 
objectives. 

A second implication for the levels of decision-making in 
statewide planning given this conceptual approach concerns 
the need for sensitivity to individual and social needs. Private 
higher education represents the only current alternative to the 
public institution. This alternative is already limited to the 
reasonably affluent. Given a statewide planning approach, 
further limitations may be placed on this alternative. 
Statewide planning efforts already place one constraint on this 
alternative by considering the existing services of the private 
sector when determining the services necessary for the state. If 
the desired service is available in the private institutions, there 
is some tendency not to provide it in the public institution. As 
private institutions seek state and federal support, the degree 
of freedom of choice of an alternative to the publicly 
determined trade offs between individual and social goals will 
be increasingly limited. It is not likely that tax dollars will 
support private education without a substantial measure of 
control. 

Accordingly, statewide planners must develop 
information collection, analysis and interpretation abilities 
that are sensitive to individual and social needs and desires and 
have the capability of responding to those needs throughout 
the decision-making levels in a reasonable period of time. 

A third implication of this conceptual approach for the 
organization statewide planning activities is related to 
operational or management decision-making. Given mutually 
agreed upon, well specified objectives for each level, the 
management of the institutions and the system can be highly 
decentralized. This encourages innovation within the limits of 
objectives. Decentralized decision-making shortens the span of 
control making it possible for the decision-maker to evaluate 
the effects of his decision rapidly. Since the decision-making 
authority can be placed in close proximity to the situation 
concerned, he can observe the effects of his decision and make 
adjustments as necessary within the limits of the objectives. 

It is important to note that the decision-maker also 
becomes an important part of the evaluation and information 
collection, analysis, and interpretation network. He can 
rapidly see the effect of the adopted objectives on the local 
situation and suggest improvements. 
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This analysis suggests that statewide coordinating 
agencies should concern themselves with the collection, 
analysis, and interpretation of data related to mission, scope, 
and quantitative objectives. They should recommend to the 
legislature specific objectives in these areas and evaluate higher 
education against these objectives. 

Such agencies should also recommend that output and 
process objectives be the primary responsibility of institutions 
and encourage institutions to develop expertise in the 
collection, analysis, and interpretation of data related to those 
objectives. Institutions should produce a menu of feasible 



products (output objectives) and describe the process (process 
objectives) by which these products should be produced. 

While this approach is highly generalized and requires 
considerable thought and clarification, it attempts to provide 
those responsible for the direction of our higher education 
institutions and systems with a concept for planning.^ Of 
course, this concept is of no value without a knowledge of the 
mission of Higher Education. Planning decision number “one 1 * 
cannot be made unless we know where we are going. “If we 
don't know where we are going, any road will get us there'’. 
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DATA REQUIREMENTS OF A STATEWIDE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 



Jerry Rust, Jr, 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission 



Data required by a board of regents which acts as a 
governing and coordinating board are more comprehensive 
than that needed by a board which has only a research 
function. A board of regents may develop and demand the use 
of specific forms for budgeting- and year-end financial 
reporting. This work requires a review of t tie current use of 
materials by the institutions and the determination of how 
that information is to he used at t he state level. Regents may 
prescribe methods of inventory' control, internal controls of 
cash and accounts receivable, audits, etc. The agency with 
research responsibility only has neither the authority nor the 
responsibility for accumulating specific kinds of financial data 
from the institution and may have difficulty in determining 
the procedures currently practiced. However, this does not 
prohibit the board from conducting research in many areas 
and making recommendations based on the available data and 
documentation. 

The legislative act creating the statewide board sets forth 
its authority and responsibility and sets forth legal limitations. 
In addition to legal limitations there are functional limitations 
at the state level and from the institutions which determine 
the kinds of data that the agency will accumulate and how it 
may manipulate the data. At the state level the ageney may be 
limited by funds. This is one of the determinants of (lie 
volume and quality of performance given by the ooard. 
Without competent people little can be accomplished within 
the agency regardless of its legal authority and responsibility. 
There are enough sterile coordinating agencies in existence to 
prove this statement. 

Functional limitation on the ability to accumulate data 
at the slate level may not be within the agency but within the 
institution. The proper documentation may be prepared at the 
state level, accurate research may be performed, and 
communication with the institution may be very clear; 
however, if the institution does not have the interest, 
equipment, and competent people to respond to the agency’s 
demands, there is little need for a management information 
system because there will be little information flowing from 
the institution to the state agency. There is no normal or 
average situation to come from the above discussion. The 
characteristics discussed are merely yardsticks of performance 
and are used to determine degrees of activity by both 
institution and agency. 

There are areas in which the institution and the agency 
need frequent communication. These include; I) Sources of 
Funds, II) Budgeting and Financial Reporting, III) Students, 
IV) Faculty and Staff, V) Facilities, and VI) Curricula. 

I. Source of Funds 

A) Sources of Funds 

Federal Government 
State Government 
Local Government 
Student Tuition and Lees 
Auxiliary Enterprises 
Other Sources 



B) Appropriation Requests Procedures 

C) Political and Economic Restraints 

A) Sources of Funds — To be aware of the financial 
position of all institutions within its jurisdiction the statewide 
agency should receive complete financial information. This 
information should be comparable and consistent from year to 
year. The agency should be aware of and indeed make 
recommendations concerning the use of certain funds. For 
example, the agency should have information on contracts, 
grants, and other sources of funds from foundations, 
individuals, or the federal government. Many statewide 
agencies receive only information concerning state 
appropriated funds and this is inadequate data for a sound 
management decision-making process. Complete data is 
required concerning the use of federal, state, and local funds, 
student tuition and fees, auxiliary enterprises, and funds from 
other sources. The re ommendation for an increase or decrease 
of student tuition bes should be a part of the agency’s 
responsibility and authority. With increasing competition for 
the appropriation dollar and with the increasing cost in higher 
education, student tuition and fees will be viewed as a means 
of offsetting the demand for state funds. Profit or loss from 
auxiliary enterprises cannot be overlooked in the total 
institutional financial review. Most business managers are 
aware that whether a profit or loss is incurred in dormitor cs 
may de> md on accounting procedures such as the allocation 
and distribution of plant maintenance and operation 
expenditures. 

B) Appropriation Requests Procedures - The statewide 
agency may have the responsibility for determining the 
appropriation request procedures, if so, there should be an 
objective approach to requesting funds for each institution by 
academic area and by course and/or student level. Many 
formulae incorporate course level by determining the number 
of positions for different course levels of responsibility; 
however, this approach does not recognize the difference in 
academic program costs. Obviously the ultimate goal in 
appropriation requests would be that of putting money where 
you produce the best product. This kind of evaluation assumes 
the use of cost benefit analysis which is rarely accomplished 
today at the state level. 

C) Political and Economical Restraints — Higher 
education is competing with Medicaid, Welfare, and even 
elementary and secondary education for a limited supply of 
state dollars. Ultimately this competition will require the 
justification of appropriation requests in terms of cost 
effectiveness. We should prepare for more and sharper 
questions from the legislature concerning the use of all funds 
and especially state funds. Many states simply are not 
financially able to fund the programs which advocates of 
higher education, including the state agency, feel are 
necessary. Many taxpayers and parents of college studems 
have rebelled at an increasing dollar per unit for higher 



education even though more expenditures tor higher education 
will result in economic gains for the individual and the nation. 

II. Budgeting and Financial Reporting 

The state agency should receive from its constituency 
annual budgets and financial reports which will be comparable 
among institutions and consistent from year to year. Fund 
accounting should be a necessity and may be achieved only if 
the agency has enough muscle to so designate. Institutional 
budgets should be presented to the agency with information 
concerning the following areas: Current Funds-Unrestricted, 
Current Funds-Restricted, and Plant Funds. The agency may 
also be interested in Endowment Funds and Annuity and Life 
Income Funds. A budgetary review within the academic year 
will be helpful in the evaluation of the institution’s financial 
position. A Chart of Accounts may be prepared by the agency 
for all institutions within its realm of authority and if not in 
detail the Chart of Accounts should identify organizational 
units, programs, functional classification, and budgetary units 
or cost centers. Object classification expenditures should also 
be defined and should be comparable between institutions. 

III. Students 

Comparable student data at the state level is a necessity 
for the state agency. The Student Related Data Element 
Dictionaries prepared by the WICHE MIS Program can be used 
for many purposes including number of FTE students, in and 
out-of-state students, foreign students, student age, etc. With 
these elementary kinds of information the institution will be 
able to conduct research in retention and attrition rates, 
projection of FTE students, and other student related problem 
areas. 

IV. Faculty and Staff 

The state agency should receive comprehensive faculty 
and staff data from the institutions. The agency and/or the 
institution should conduc- comprehensive cost studies, 
including the average cost per credit hour and contact hour by 
academic area by course and/or student level. One of the 
major areas of discussion on the campus today is that of 
faculty load requirements and what should the faculty be 
doing with their time, including professional activities such as 
teaching, advising, academic administration, etc. 

V. Facilities 

For several years higher education has been able to 
approach state legislatures with an increasing percentage of 
increase in the number of graduate and undergraduate 
students. This percentage of increase is now declining and will 
continue to do so. The increase in number brought about the 
expansion of physical facilities on most public college and 



university campuses. From the period 1 96CM970 many public 
colleges doubled or tripled campus facilities in square footage. 
This growth will not continue and a more effective use of 
space will be demanded. The state agency should be 
instrumental in determining whether or not facilities are 
needed and what kinds of facilitie are needed. Sound 
management procedures require a working knowledge of all 
campus and other facilities which may be used for the 
educational program, such as off-campus centers, rented space 
for off-campus activities, ate. The agency needs to have 
available a perpetual inventory of all facilities with a yearly 
space utilization study. There are situations where even the 
institution does not know how much space is available or how 
space is being used. The WICHE Data Element Dictionary, 
Facilities related section may be helpful in determining the 
infonnation required for compiehensive facilities planning and 
use. 

VI. Curricula 

Defining a course or even an academic area is not always 
easy for comparability anicng institutions. The Office of 
Education of t he Department of HEW has distributed a new 
Academic Taxonomy for HEGIS Report, tg. The use of this 
taxonomy will allow for comparability in academic program 
evaluation. The statewide board should be involved in defining 
course level and program data to be maintained by the 
institution and submitted to the agency. Duplication of 
academic programs among similar institutions may be a waste 
of money and effort and may lead to an ineffective statewide 
education program, therefore, the agency should have the 
authority for determining what academic programs will be 
placed within what institutions. Giveri the nature of the 
program, finances, faculty, facilities, and institutional desire 
the statewide board is in a better position to make this 
decision than any other single agency. However, the board 
must be aware that unilateral action on its pa;* will most 
certaii y destroy institutional initiative, and piobably the 
agency. 

1 have attempted ij review the responsibilities and 
authorities of a statewide agency toward a management 
information system. The agency is faced with legal, political, 
and economical restrictions which are realities and which must 
be dealt with accordingly. The agency should be concerned 
with Finances, Budgeting and Financial Reporting, Students, 
Faculty and Staff, Facilities, and Curricula and should at all 
times be objective and professional in its communication with 
all institutions. Respect mu:t be maintained for the 
community college and its place in the educational program as 
well as the medical college with its highly complex course 
structure, student activities, and very expensive program areas. 
The statewide coordinating agency can be a very helpful thrust 
for higher education in the state, the region, and the nation. 





GOVERNANCE, COORDINATION, AND COMMUNICATION 
IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF FLORIDA 

G. Emerson Tally 
State University System of Florida 



Scope of Present-day Communication As an integral 
part of the operation of the State University System of Florida 
for the academic year 1970*71, an estimated 120 meetings 
attended by laymen, administrators, faculty, and students 
were held. Among the persons attending various meetings and 
conferences scheduled throughout the school year were 
members of the governing-coordinating board (Florida Board 
of Regents), the chancellor and his staff, university presidents, 
deans and department heads, iaculty members and students 
appointed to ad hoc committees and task forces, 
representatives of business and industry, and members of the 
State Legislature. Many of these persons attended a number of 
meetings (the chancellor himself attended at least 75 meetings 
during the period September through May). Total attendance 
at these meetings exceeded 1,500. This estimate does not 
include persons within a single institution who met solely to 
consider issues and problems that confronted their institution, 
such as a university senate, a student government council, or 
special committees appointed by a university president. 

Examples of these syslemwide groups are: The 
governing-coordinating board (which meets monthly), 
subcommittees of the board (curriculum, regional medical 
education, building, etc.), Council of Presidents, Council of 
Academic Vice Presidents, Council for Student Affairs, 
Articulation between Community Colleges and Senior 
Universities, Community and Public Affairs, Administrative 
and Financial Affair s, Interinstitutional Committees on 
Student Health, Institutional Research, Personnel, Purchasing, 
Computer Technology, Admissions and Records, International 
Education, Continuing Education, Task Foice on Law 
Enforcement and Training, and Teacher Education Advisory 
Council, 

The above listing is not all inclusive. Approximately 30 
suc;h groups have been established, most of which meet each 
quarter. The average number of persons attending each council 
or committee is twelve. In addition, a number of ad hoc 
meetings are set up to look into special higher education 
problems that exist systemwide. The estimated total cost for 
these meetings (travel and per diem alone) approached 
$150,000 for the academic year. 

Communication of this nature and scope was not 
designed and implemented in one fell swoop, but came 3bout 
over a period of years. In 1950, a five-member Board of 
Control, with an executive secretary as its chief administrator 
and a central staff of five persons, constituted the 
governing-coordinating board for the three then existing state 
colleges and universities. Effective communication among the 
universities was not a concern of the board, and very little 
interinstitulional communication occurred. Twenty years later 
in 1970, a nine*r .ember Board of Regents, with a chancellor as 
its chief executive officer and a central staff of 85 persons, 
governs and coordinates the operations of seven universities. 
(The Board of Control was renamed the Board of Regents by 



the 1963 Legislature, a change that became effective upon 
ratification of a constitutional amendment in the 1964 general 
election.) The planning responsibilities of the board are varied 
and complex; two additional upper division institutions are to 
open in 1972, raising the number of universities in the syslem 
to nine. The shift in the responsibilities of the board during 
this span of two decades from an emphasis on governance to 
an emphasis on coordinating and planning can be linked, 
directly or indirectly, to heightened communication. 

Purpose of Paper The purpose of this paper is to 
advance a set of postulates concerning the relationship among 
governance, coordination and communications in public higher 
education. The postulates are not drawn from a hypothetical 
scene, but from the documented interplay among the changing 
strateg : es and priofifi:s followed by the board in meeting its 
responsibilities in a time of i.’pid increase in the number of 
young people of college age in Florida. 

The chtonicalling of actual evenls as a basis for deriving 
the postulates contributed to the validity of the postulates. On 
the other hand, the educational setting was limited to Florida, 
a restriction that reduces the applicability of the postulates to 
governing-coordinating boards of other state systems. In the 
absence of reports in the literature of higher education that 
associate evolving avenues of communication to changes in the 
relative emphasis given to governance and coordination, the 
postulates set forth here are properly supported by the old 
adage that when there is no other evidence, then any evidence, 
despite its limitations, is “best evidence." 

The paper will be developed along the following 
approach. First, ? classification of boards of higher education 
will be given to provide a framework for describing the nature 
and purpose of the Florida boaid in relationship to the boards 
of other states. An attempt will then be made to trace the 
origin of communication strategies back to 1950 and even 
earlier equating the board's operations and goals to the type of 
communication which then existed within the Stale University 
System. Five postulates will be cited following a discussion of 
the events and occurrences that support each postulate 

The term “communication" as used in this paper refers 
to the exchange of facts, ideas, and opinion that takes place in 
group discussion, leading to further discussions and transmittal 
of information among people. This definition is somewhat 
narrower than the concept of communications that is held 
generally. 

A Classification of Boards of Higher Education Boards 
of higher education institutions may be grouped into five 
broad classifications on the ba~is of whether or not the agency 
is a governing or coordinating board, or partly both, and 
whether or not the agency has a relationship with one 
institution or with a system of institutions. Although this 
classification is probably familiar to most institutional 
researchers, a grouping of boards on these dimensions is 



presented here to establish a perspective for viewing the type 
of board that serves the public universities in Florida. 

ORGANIZATION PATTERNS IN FIFTY STATES FOR THE 
EXERCISE OF STATE RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION' 

Group 1: States with institutional governing 
boards di;*clly responsible to governor or general 
assembly: Delaware, Hawaii, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Washington, Wyoming (6 states). 

Group II: States with a single 
governing-coordinating board: Alaska, Arizona, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 

South Dakota (13 states). 

Group III: States with two 

governing-coordinating boards or one such and one 
governing board for a single institution: 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Nebraska, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia ( 1 1 states). 

Group IV: States with complex 
organizations without a statewide coordinating 
board: Alabama, Colorado, Indiana, Maine, 

Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
(8 states). 

Group V: States with complex 

organizations with a statewide coordinating board: 
Arkansas, California, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 

New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, 

Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin (12 states), 

Martorana and Hollis observe that both the law creating 
the governing-coordinating boards and the practices of the 
boards placed a greater emphasis on governing as opposed to 
coordinating, 2 The observation of these authors was accurate 
and fitting in describing the function of Florida’s 
governing-coordinating board prior to 1955, 

Hungate also finds the governing-coordinating board to 
have a severe limitation - that a board of this nature has 
"neither the time nor the energy” required for effective 
governance and effective planning and coordination, 3 He 
writes that such a board has difficulty in sharing adequately in 
decisions relating to all institutions, that it tends to rely too 
much on the advice of the central staff, and that there is a 
likelihood that such a board will be preoccupied with matters 
of governance, shunting aside cooperative long range planning. 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s, statewide coordinating 
boards were established in eleven states. (Only one stale, 
Oklahoma, set up a statewide coordinating board prior to 
1950,) There is no question but that the criticism of the 
governing-coordinating board voiced by students of 
institutional government in the 1950’s and the early 1960's 
was a factor in shaping a trend toward the creation of 
statewide coordinating boards with no responsibility for 
governance. Despite the indictment of the 
governing-coordinaing board as an ineffective agency for 
planning and not-with-standing die national trend toward 
statewide coordinating boards, the capacity of a 
governing-coordinating board to restructure its responsibilities 



in a way to give heightened attention to planning and 
coordination requires assessment. Public higher education in 
Florida was in recent years and is today an arena in which the 
reordering of board responsibilities can be viewed. 

Governance and Coordin i tion in Florida, 
1905-1950 The Florida Constitution of 1885 vested control 
of all public education in the State Board of Education, 
composed of the governor, secretary of state, attorney-general, 
state treasurer, and state superintendent of public instruction. 
Twenty years later, in 1905, the State Legislature passed an 
act dial abolished the State’s miscellaneous array of colleges, 
seminaries, normal schools and institutions, replacing it with a 
three-institution system of higher public education: A state 
university, a college, and a normal school (Florida Statutes, 
1905). The 1905 Legislature also created a board to govern the 
state institutions of higher education, but at the same time, 
specified that the "said Board of Control, except as herein 
provided, shall act in conjunction with, but at all times under 
and subject to the control and supervision of the State Board 
of Education” ( Florida Statutes, 1905, Chapter 5384). Thus in 
1905, dual control of public higher education in Florida was 
established by law. 

The State Board of Education moved quickly to 
establish itself as the body to have the final say-so in fiscal 
matters, and during the next hslf century, subjected the Board 
of Control to its supervision. Although the details of 
management in higher education shifted somewhat from the 
State Board of Education to the Board of Control during the 
period 1905-1950, the upper agency never gave up its powers 
as the final determining body. In 1941, thirty-six years after 
its creation, the Board of Control was overruled by the State 
Board of Education in the selection of a university president, 
an action that left no doubt whore final authority rested. 

The four decades after 1905 marked a period when 
Florida experienced a well-managed system of status quo 
higher education. No political or policy differences between 
the State Board of Control and the Stale Board of Education 
were aired, except possibly for the brief clash over the 
appointment of a university president. No new institutions 
were planned, authorized or established. Institutional role and 
purpose remained rigidly fixed. For most of the forty-year 
period, one institution provided liberal arts and teacher 
training for white women, another offered programs in 
engineering, law, pharmacy, teacher education, liberal arts and 
agriculture for white men, and ihe third offered technical 
training, teacher education, and liberal arts for Negro men and 
women. 

In 1947, a citizens’ committee recommended to the 
Legislature that: I) Coeducation be introduced in public 
higher education, 2) that another public higher education unit 
to be located in South Florida be planned, and 3) the 
ex-officio State Board of Education be replaced with a single 
board of education, and 4) that the university system be 
established, headed by a chancellor (Education and the Future 
of Florida, 1947), Culpepper and Tully in tracing the genesis 
of master planning in public higher education in Florida, view 
Ihe report of the citizens’ committee as marking the end of the 
unruftled atmosphere in public higher education in the state 
and the beginning of an era of change. 4 



rrom 111 is review of I he structure of public higher 
education in Florida during the years 19054950, the 
following postulate is derived; 

Postulate One: A governing board that 
emphasizes its governance responsibilities with an 
accompanying deeniphasis on its planning and 
coordination responsibilities delays expansion and 
change within the institutions over which it has 
purview. 

The Board of Control, 19504953 The Florida Board 
of Control in 1950 was a governing board in every sense of the 
word. Nearly all of the professional members of the small 
central staff were fiscal control persons. The board approved 
faculty appointments, set salaries below a specified level, 
approved new curricula, and purchased equipment. In short, 
the Board of Control managed the operations of the three 
univeisities in unilateral fashion. Except for introducing 
coeducation several years earlier and for providing for the 
enrollment growth that was beginning to occur in the state 
universities, planning was minimized. 

The Board of Control in the early 1950‘s met once a 
month, similarly to the present-day Board of Regents. The 
three university presidents attended board meetings to be 
heard on matters which the presidents individually wished to 
present to the board. The presidents rarely, if ever, met as a 
council of presidents. Instead, each president named a 
representative to meet periodically with the representatives of 
the other two universities. When communication between the 
Board and the universities occurred, it revolved about fiscal 
affairs. Except for the meetings held by these three university 
representatives, there were no supporting avenues for 
communication among the universities. 

Planning groups and committees established by 
statewide governing-coordinating boards generally publish 
their findings, conclusions, and recommendations. Often 
presented only in mimeographed form, these publications 
document both the planning process and the supportive 
communication process. The relatively few publications of this 
nature that appear in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s as 
revealed by a search of the archives of the Board of Regents is 
evidence of the lack of emphasis given to cooperative planning 
by (lie central staff and university representatives. There is no 
alternative but to conclude that the Board of Control in 1950 
was, as its critics viewed it, a governing board, with no 
paramount interest in coordinating and planning. 

An analysis of the way in which the Board functioned in 
the years immediately prior to and following 1950 led to this 
postulate: 

Postulate Two: A governing-coordinating 
board that extends only narrowly drawn and 
rigidly structured lines of communication to its 
institutions has limited capacity to bring about 
coordination and planning. 

A Shift Toward Statewide Coordination In the early 
1950’s, Florida accelerated its population growth. During the 
decade 1950-1960, Florida nearly doubled its population, 
jumping from about 2,100,000 in 1950 to over 4,000,000 
persons in I960, This rapid population growth, with its 



implications for the need for additional state universities, was 
a factor in sensitizing the Board to its planning role. 

In 1954, the Board of Control appointed a gioup of 
educators, consisting of A. J, Brumbaugh, John E. Ivey, Earl 
T. McGrath, and John Dale Russell to initiate “continuing 
studies’’ basic to the development of a system of higher 
education in Florida. A preliminary ieport of this advisory 
council (Initial Report of the Council for the Study of Higher 
Education in Florida, 1955), gave the following 
recommendations: 1 ) The establishment of community 

colleges, 2) additional state colleges, 3) close liaison between 
(lie public and private sectors of higher education, 

4) development of an overall structure for higher education, 

5) a coordinated expansion of the roles of all institutions, 
public and private, and 6) the development of an over ill long 
range plan for public higher education. 

A group of laymen was also appointed by the Board of 
Control to serve as an advisory council to the board and the 
council. This group of laymen, together with the council and 
the board, recommended to the Legislature that a new 
university be established in the Tampa area. 

The State Legislature, however, did not stop with 
authorizing the state university recommended by the board 
and its advisors, but authorized two additional institutions. 
Furthermore, the Legislature specified where the institutions 
would be located, one in Palm Beach County and one in 
Pensacola. A fourth new institution authorized by the 
Legislature in 1963, opened in Orlando in 1968 (Florida 
Technological University). 

In 1 965, the Legislature, in accord with 
recommendations of the Board of Regents, authorized the 
Stale Board of Education to open two more state universities, 
one in Jacksonville and one in Miami bringing the number of 
institutions in the State University System to nine (Florida 
Statutes, 1965). The Legislature, reflecting an acceptance of 
the role of planning as a proper function of the 
governing-coordinating board, directed that studies be 
conducted to determine the feasibility of establishing the two 
urban institutions. 

A recent study of post-junior college education in 
Florida reported that over 85 per cent of the state’s 
population lives within an hour or less of automobile travel 
time to one of the seven existing public universities or the two 
institutions scheduled to open in 1972. 5 The State University 
System, built without recourse to a long-range educational 
plan, appears to have its institutions located throughout the 
state in a way to be remarkedly accessible to the people. 

There was a marked contrast to the approach followed 
by the 1955 Legislature in providing for new institutions, 
when it authorized three, although the Board had 
recommended only one; and the approach followed by the 
1965 Legislature, which acted upon the recommendations of 
the board, leaving the final determination for opening the 
institutions to be guided by the findings of feasibility studies. 
It is safe to say that political considerations, not systemwide 
educational planning, lay behind the action o r the Legislature 
in 1955 to a much greater degree t fra n the actions of the 
Legislative body a decade later. 

Postulate Three: When a governing- 
coordinating board does not readily meet its 
responsibilities for planning for new institutions in 
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the face of a rising need for new institutions, 
expansion in higher education will likely be shaped 
by forces other than the board. 

Increased Autonomy for the Board Beginning in the 
nhd*I950's the board began to apply sustained efforts to gain 
greater autonomy and to ease its subordinate relationship with 
the State Board of Education. One of the first steps taken by 
the board in this direction was to give additional 
responsibilities to its chief administrator* and to reflect this 
increased responsibility by changing the title of the chief 
administrator from secretary to executive director. Continuing 
it$ efforts to upgrade its central staff, the Board of Regents 
later successfully sponsored legislation that placed an 
amendment to the State Constitution creating a chancellorship 
on the general election ballot. The amendment was approved 
in 1965, 

At the same time the board was intensifying its effort to 
win greater autonomy, it was preparing to exercise a wide 
range of decision-making by expanding its central staff, hi 
1955, the central staff, including secretaries and clerks, 
numbered nine persons. Except for the chief administrator of 
the board and one of his principal aides, the professional-level 
members of the staff were auditors or accountants. 

In the next five years or so, the central staff doubled. A 
chief academic officer, a director of planning and evaluation 
(whose principal assignment was to coordinate budget 
preparation among the universities) and a research specialist 
were added to the staff. Detailed supervision at the level of the 
central Staff of the fiscal affairs of the universities began to 
give way to the formulation of broad policies with 
institutional management being delegated to the campuses. 
But full autonomy still eluded the board, slowing the process 
of delegation of functions to the universities. As late as 1963, 
the Legislature enacted a statute requiring that the budget 
commission (composed of seven cabinet members) approve 
faculty salaries over $ 1 5 ,000. 

Responding to the board’s press for greater freedom in 
its policy determination, the 1967 Legislature amended 
previous statutes to eliminate the supervision of the State 
Board of Education in establishing policies, regulations, and 
powers of the Board of Regents. For the first time, a section 
of the law was written to set forth the intent of the Legislature 
toward broad autonomy for the board: 

It is hereby declared to be the intenl of the 
legislature that the board of regents of Florida be 
granted the necessary powers to govern, regulate, 
coordinate, and oversee the institutions and 
agencies in the state university system. It is the 
further intent of the legislature that the board 
sha’d be primarily a policy-making board, 
establishing the policies of the university system 
by rules and regulations adopted by it, and shall 
delegate sufficient authority botli to its staff and 
to the heads of the institutions and agencies so 
that they shall be fully responsible for the 
management of the several institutions and 
agencies. However, the board of regents shall select 
the heads and programs of the institutions and 
agencies, subject to the provisions of existing law, 
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review and approve all budgets in the state 
university system, review such actions and 
decisions as may be appealed to it, and through its 
staff conduct studies of t lie institutions and 
agencies as related to the present and future needs 
of higher education in Florida, (Florida Statutes, 

Ch. 240, 1967) 

Areas in which the board now exercised greater 
autonomy were budget preparation and review, setting 
admission standards, and planning for new institutions. The 
same Legislature repealed a 1963 statute requiring budget 
commission approval of faculty salaries over $15,000 and 
removed the provision that I lie State Board of Education 
concur, the selection of the chancellor and other 

administrators in the State University System. 

The problem of dual control in public higher education 
that had existed in Florida for decades has been largely 
resolved by the recent legislation expanding the powers of the 
Board of Regents. The State Constitution as revised in 1968 
still provides for a State Board of Education that “shall be a 
body corporate and have such supervision of the system of 
public education as provided by law” (Constitution of the 
State of Florida as amended in 1968). Existing law, however, 
provides that the responsibilities of governance and planning in 
public higher education be in the hands of the Board of 
Regents thus giving the State Board of Education a role of 
general and broad supervision instead of one of detailed 
management and close supervision that it had in years passed. 

As the central staff increased, the board set up more and 
more channels of communication with the universities. 
Problems and issues concerning fee payments, new curricula 
offerings, admissions standards, and the calendar were now 
refeired to interinstitutional councils and committees, which 
recommended courses of action to be followed by the board. 
In the process, the universities came more into the stream of 
decision-making, especially in matters relating to their own 
management. 

Postulate Four: A governing-coordinating 
board must itself attain a high degree of autonomy 
before it can effectively increase the autonomy of 
its institutions by delegating institutional 
management responsibilities to the institutions 

Long-Range Educational Planning In the immediate 
years following the action of the 1955 Legislature in 
authorizing the three new state universities, the Board of 
Regents had neither the central staff planning resources nor 
communication lines with its institutions to facilitate the 
utilization of university resources in planning for the newly 
authorized institutions. Planning was accomplished by outside 
consultants named by the board to advise it concerning the 
educational purpose and function of the new institutions, 
projected opening enrollments, educational innovations that 
should be implemented, capital outlay needs, and campus 
planning. 

Perhaps the strategy of bringing in outof-state 
consultants, who were certainly well-known and highly 
respected educators on the national scene, to guide the 
planning process was well chosen. The existing state 
universities had not participated in the decisions to establish 



the new institutions, and there was some opposition in the 
existing institutions to the strategy of providing for the 
expanding college-age population by building new institutions 
instead of expanding the universities already in operation. 

During the early 1960's, as the three new institutions 
came into operation, the number of councils and 
interinstitutional committees steadily increased. A casual 
observer might be tempted to conclude that the Board of 
Regents had deepened its capacity to plan for new institutions 
too late; that the critical need for the planning had passed. 
This would have been a judgment partially true, partially 
erroneous. Certainly the board developed its capacity to plan 
using its own in-house resources too late for three institutions. 
On the other hand, the need for blending the operation of 
these newer institutions with that ot the older ones was 
intensified. Then too, as the number of state universities 
increased from three to seven in the short span of eight years, 
the urgency for a long-ra ige comprehensive plan for the state 
institutions, with provisions for controlled expansion based on 
defined institutional role and scope became increasingly felt. 
The capacity for planning did not come too late, but had it 
come earlier, state resources used to support public higher 
education would, probably, have been used more optimumly. 

Currently, the chancellor’s staff has three major 
divisions, each headed by a vice chancellor. These divisions 
are: academic affairs, administration, and medical and health 
sciences. Professional members of the staff serve as chairman 
of one or more of the institutional councils and committees. 
The growth of the central staff to its present dimensions and 
organizational structure reveals that the board is developing 
the capacity to support fully the planning and coordination 
responsibilities once shunted aside by overriding 
responsibilities of governance. 

A master plan for the public universities, drafted initially 
in the early 1960*s was expanded to become a document 
titled, “Comprehensive Planning for the Development of the 
University System of Florida” (CODE). Phase 1 of the 
planning document outlines in broad terms educational goals, 
sets forth the role of individual institutions, gives ten-year 
enrollment projections, cites criteria for adding new programs, 
provides for establishing new institutions, projects operating 
needs, and defines space and capital outlay requirements 
prerequisite to campus and physical planning. Subsequent 
documents will treat in greater detail the issues included in the 
Phase I publication. 

The planning document is both a guide for future 
planning and a product of planning that occurred in the past. 
The development of the document gained impetus as 
communication grew in scope and depth. By 1967, the board 
had won its autonomy from the State Board of Education in 
large measure, and also, was receiving the benefit of the 
workings of the interinstitutional councils and committees. 
The time was now ripe for quick action on the final 
development and adoption of the long-range plan by the 
board. The planning document, written in 1968 by the central 
staff in close cooperation with the university representatives, 
was approved by the Council of Presidents and Board of 
Regents in 1969, and went to the printer in 1970. 

Postulate Five: An increase in avenues of 

communication between a governing board and its 
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institutions, and among the institutions 

themselves, heightens the capacity of the board to 

meet its coordinating and planning responsibilities. 

Management Information and Planning Programming 
Budgeting Systems The communication process, being given 
structure and design by interinstitutional committees and 
councils, is strengthened by developments in modern day 
technology. In the state universities, an information system is 
being planned to provide the universities with the capacity to 
report a wide range of information on a systematic and 
continuing basis. When this system becomes operational two or 
three years hence, information relating to the day-to-day 
operations of the universities will be available to the central 
$aff in a more complete array than was possible under the 
traditional method Filling out reports and questionnaires. 
Equally important as the aspect of coverage is that of easy and 
immediate access to information. When information is 
appropriately assembled and made readily accessible it 
immeasurably undergirds decision-making. 

The information system will not, of course, replace the 
presently-functioning councils and committees. Instead, the 
information system will make these communication groups 
even more effective by providing them with comparable data 
from the institutions for review and evaluation as issues and 
problems are being explored. No longer will there be a need for 
the interinstitutional groups to expend lime and effort to 
collect data which are needed to explore a problem in detail. 
Information retrieval made possible by the management 
information system will have the end result of enabling 
inlerinstilutional groups to deal with a wider range of problems 
in greater depth and in less time than before. 

Another development that extends the ctpacily of the 
board to marshall its resources and to assess the progress being 
made toward the realization of established goals is the 
implementation of a planning programming budgeting system 
(PPBS). The advent of PPBS is taking place at the same time 
that the management information system is being made 
operational. 

PPBS, supported by a management information system, 
offers the promise of taking the meandering out of educational 
planning. Financial support needed to attain objectives can be 
projected, and the process of goal attainment can be planned 
systematically. Management capacity Is vastly enhanced by the 
organizational and fiscal rationality reflected in PPBS. A 
governing-coordinating board, at one time largely immobilized 
by the range of its complex responsibilities, becomes equipped 
with PPBS to allocate its time equitably between its governing, 
planning, and coordinating obligations. 

State Governmental Reorganization The successful 
efforts of the Board of Regents during the late 1960'$ to win 
autonomy, in the view of some observers, received a setback as 
the decade came to a close. The 1969 Legislature approved a 
comprehensive reorganization of state government, which 
placed the State University System (renamed the Division of 
Universities) under a Commissioner of Education, along with 
the three other divisions: the Division of Community Colleges, 
of Vocational-Technical Training, and Kindergarten through 
Grade Twelve. The Division of Universities has as its director 
the Board of Regents. 
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The Board of Regents is seeking to keep its autonomy 
from possible erosion by governmental reorganization by 
asking the 1970 Legislature to exclude it from the Legislation 
of 1969 that created the reorganization. Although 
governmental reorganization is too recent to permit a full 
appraisal of its impact on the Board of Regents, there are signs 
that the governing-coordinating relationships of the board with 
the universities are not seriously impaired. There is, in the eyes 
of the board and the central staff, more *‘red tape’* than 
before, Even more unfortunately, communication between the 
board staff and top administrators in other divisions of the 
Department of Education has become tenuous. There have also 
been some administrative restrictions placed on the decisions 
of the board, but these restrictions may have little educational 
significance. For example, the board is now required to 
consider faculty and staff as stale employees subject to the 
same privileges and constraints as other state workers. No 
longer may facuhy and staff buy season football tickets at 
half-price because this is a benefit not available to state 
employees generally. Also, faculty and staff cannot register for 
one course each term free of fee payment and with time off to 
attend the course as was the policy in the past . 

There are some signs that the upward spiraling of public 
higher education cost will mean that the Legislature will 
propose other constraints on the State University System that 
will be of great educational import. For example, the 
Legislature has clearly indicated that it will fund lower level 
instruction in the public universities on the same basis as in the 
community junior colleges. Such a policy is intended to give 
support to the community ^colleges, and at the same time, 
indicate to the state universities that enrollment growth should 
take place at the upper division level. Already in effect is a 
pack between the State University System and the community 
colleges that all students receiving the Associate in Arts degree 



from a community college and who have a *‘C” average, will be 
admitted to junior standing. 

Faced with having to acconmiodate ever increasing 
numbers of junior college transfer students (in a short time, at 
least 50 per cent of the students enroll id in the upper division 
of the public universities will have a ju.iior college origin) the 
Council of Presidents, upon the recommendation of the 
chancellor, set a ceiling on first-t ime- in-college enrollment, an 
action that will have the effect of stabilizing lower level 
enrollment, as only a relatively few transfer students are 
admitted as freshmen or sophomores in the state universities. 

There is still another possible area of legislative restraint. 
In all likelihood, growth at the graduate level will be pegged to 
enrollment growth at the upper level. Although upper level 
growth will undoubtedly occur, thereby insuring graduating 
level growth, the magnitude of increased enrollments in 
graduate study will not be as large as it has been in the past. 
The Council of Academic Vice Presidents has proposed criteria 
for inaugurating new graduate programs which will enable the 
chancellor to implement legislative restraints according to a 
cooperative agreement reached by university representatives. 6 
Without the existing communication network that has been 
built up in recent years, there would have been no adequate 
channels for effecting a proposal based on discussion and 
agreement among university representatives. 

Legislative restraints on the board may not mean that the 
board is losing, or has lost much of its recently acquired 
autonomy. The restraints are being looked upon in some 
quarters as a proper attempt of the Legislature to pace 
continued expansion in public higher education to available tax 
support. The ways in which these restraints are allotted 
throughout the State University System remain in the hands of 
the board and the chancellor. 



1 he author wishes to express his appreciation to David C, McOuat for assisting in the preparation of this paper. 

* Hungate, Thad L, Management in Higher Education, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964. 

2 Martorana, S. V, and Hollis, Lrncst V, State Boards Responsible for Higher Education, Washington: Government Printing Office, I960. 

3 |{ ungate. Op. Cit 

* Culpepper, J. B. and Tully, G, L. Antecedents to Master Planning for Higher Education in Florida. Tallahassee: State University System of 
I- lor id a, 1967.* 

5 Brightwell, Richard and Tully, G.f. PostJun ior College Education for Charlotte, Collier, and Lee Counties: A Feasibility Study, Tallahassee: 
State University System of Honda, 1969, 

6 Tucker, Allan. Criteria for Establishing Graduate Programs in State Universities and Procedures for Preparing Proposals, Tallahassee: Slate 
University System of I lorida, 1970. 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND STATE AGENCIES FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION 

Clarence Scheps 
Tulane University 



Dr. Ben Lawrence, in a most competent and scholarly 
manner, has defined and classified (he kinds of information 
and the nature of decisions which state agencies require for the 
intelligent planning of higher education on a stale-wide basis, 
lie has explained, also, how the responsibilities for the 
collection of this information and for the making of 
determinations should be assigned as between the stale agency 
and the individual institution. At the same time, either 
deliberately or otherwise, he has narrowed our assigned topic 
somewhat in that he has limited his discussion of 
communication between institutions and the state to that 
communication which is involved in a slate-wide planning 
process, 1 heartily concur in this limitation of the subject. 
Although there are other facets of communication involved, 
planning, after all, is the basic problem in communications 
between state bodies and individual institutions which coexist 
in the state. 

The brief remarks which I shall make will attempt to 
emphasize, first, the transcending importance and even the 
urgent necessity of intelligent planning for higher education on 
a state-wide basis (I would also say that there is an equally 
urgent need for more intelligent planning on a National basis); 
and, second, the essentialness of the inclusion of the private 
college and university in any process or mechanism which has 
stale-wide planning for higher education as its objective. In my 
judgment, there can be no intelligent planning for higher 
education unless all institutions within the state are included 
in the process, 

It is probably an understatement to say that state-wide 
planning for higher education is an extremely difficult process. 
Individual institutions simply do not like to be “planned at." 
Historically, colleges and universities have vigorously resisted 
efforts on the part of the state or the Federal Government to 
coordinate and allocate priorities and programs for the 
institutions. It is a fact that the great strengths of the 
American institution of higher education has been its 
autonomy, its diversity, and its independence - and this is 
true whether the institution is publicly or privately controlled. 
I would presume that this, more than any other reason, has 
lead to the somewhat disorganized and inefficient situation in 
which higher education finds itself today. The present 
situation with respect to higher education is quite amazing and 
sometimes bewildering. There has been virtually no planning at 
(he Federal level for higher education; totally inadequate 
planning on the slate level; and, in many individual 
institutions, little or no planning, or - at the best - ineffective 
planning. 

We know that there are more than 2,000 institutions of 
higher education in the Nation of diverse types and with 
varying standards all fiercely protecting their independence. 
Within each stale there are coexisting systems of higher 
education, frequently more than one in a given territory. For 



example, in my own State of Louisiana, there are several 
systems of higher education. There is a university system with 
branch campuses, operating under a Foard of supervisors, and 
there is a state college system, operating under an elected State 
Board of Lducation. There are junior colleges, trade schools, 
and some subsystems involving the predominenlly black 
colleges in the State. Finally, there are the private institutions 
which operate independently of each other and of the State 
and which enroll about 20 per cent of the students. 

As I view the present financial status of higher education 
in this Nation, both slate-controlled and privately controlled, 
it is painfully apparent to me that the economic needs of 
higher education have already far outstripped available 
resources and will continue to do so, perhaps at a greater rate 
in the near term. This leads me to the conclusion that the old 
system of “business as usual" on the part of the Federal 
Government and the states, as well as the individual 
institutions, is no longer valid. We must use our already 
inadequate resources more effectively and more wisely if 
higher education of quality is to continue. State-wide planning 
of all higher education within the confines of the state is 
absolutely essential. 

For the point of view of the private institution 
meaningful interaction with stale agencies has been 
understandably slow to evolve. Private institutions have been 
reluctant to share information with the state because of what 
might be termed the fierce defense of the independent status 
of the private school, and the intense desire to stay clear of 
any form of political conttol. On the other hand, the state 
agencies have respected this sensitivity on the part of the 
private institutions and have been reluctant to impose 
obligations for the sharing of information and planning on 
them. 

As I staled previously, the realization - which has been 
slow in coming - of the financial crisis facing higher education 
in this country is forcing more and more institutions to the 
conclusion that intelligent planning both on an institutional 
basis and on a state-wide basis is essential. There is another 
reason for what seems to be an increasing willingness on the 
part of private and slate institutions to share information 
leading to planning programs. I refer to the narrowing of the 
differences as between state and private institutions in terms 
of respective sources of support. Institutions arc becoming 
more alike, whether they are slate-controlled or privately 
contiolled, in terms of the sources of their revenue budgets. As 
we all know, Federal funds have become more and more an 
integral part of the budget structure of both state and private 
institutions. Moreover, the private institution is seeking in a 
variety of ways to obtain state financial assistance. On their 
part, state institutions increasingly are seeking funds from 
private philanthropy - once considered the exclusive domain 
of (he pri'.ate institution. This convergence in the nature of 
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support between I lie slate and the publicly controlled 
institution has advanced the view' tlial all institutions within 
the confines of the state, in some way have to plan together 
for the best possible use of available scarce resources. 

A recently published study, prepared by the Academy 
for liducational Development for the United Slates 
Department of HLW, entitled "Stale Planning for Higher 
Ld □cation," sheds some light on slate agency attempts to 
engage the private institution of higher education in its overall 
planning processes. The study finds that there arc over 300 
individual slate agencies scattered throughout the 50 states 
with varying degrees of responsibility for communicating with 
institutions of higher education within its borders. I: ither by 
statute or by constitution, agencies have been established in 40 
stales, whose principal objective is to coordinate overall 
planning for higher education. In the other 10 stales there are 
advisory or voluntary arrangements which are more or less 
effective, ft is interesting to note, however, that iri only 14 
states is the official planning agency charged with an 
appreciable degree of responsibility for including the private 
institution in overall planning for higher education. In 15 
additional states there is some degree of recognition of 1 lie 
private institution in state wide planning intentions but to a 
limited extent. 

A word or two about my own Slate of Louisiana - 
which has lagged far behind in the question of slate-wide 
planning. Although there were a number of abortive attempts 
in earlier years to produce a master plan for higher education, 
and although there have been statutes from time to time 
calling for coordinating bodies which have never real!) 
functioned, and although there have been statutes from time 
to time calling for coordinating bodies which have never really 
functioned, and although there have been expensive $urve>s by 
management consulting firms and others that were never 
implemented, it was not until 1968 that a real, live 
coordinating body for higher education mas created. This 
body, known as the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education, was established and became operative in 1969 The 
functions of this Council, in summary, ate as follows 
1 ) Preparation of a coordinated master plan, after analyzing 
present and future needs and goals of public institutions, 
2 1 approval of all proposed new degree programs m state 
institutions. 3) a bask review of all exislirrg programs of 
instructions, research, extenskvn, and public scivke, 
4 ) examination of the annual operating budgets of public 
institutions of higher education, and 5 > recommendation to 
the Executive Branch in the legislature of complete 
construction and improvement budgets in older of priority on 
the location and creation of new institutions 

The Coordinating Council, thus, depends largely upon 
the voluntary participation of state-supported and r ivate 
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institutions, having executive authority over establishment 
new degree programs and the construction and location of i, 
institutions. 

I am happy to be able to say that from the very out ! 
the private institutions of Louisiana have been encouraged u 
participate in the deliberations and early plans of the 
Coordinating Council, and all have indicated their willingne^ 
to cooperate fully in the master planning piogram for the 
State of Louisiana. This is a timely and important 
development from the point of view of the private institutions 
as well as for the State as a whole. The absence of long-range 
plans on the part of State institutions has resulted in soli 
traumatic experiences in the private institutions. For exjinple. 
dental education in Louisiana, up to several yeats 
traditionally had beer, the function of private institutions. Oik 
of these private institutions, which had operated a dcntai 
school for about 40 years, was in the process of planning a 
completely new school on a totally new site; had already 
oblaincd a Federal appropriation for construction purposes; 
and had acquired expensive land on which to build the facility. 
It was suddenly and apparently without forewarning 
confronted with the knowledge that the State intended for the 
first lime in history to go into the dental school business. The 
situation created somewhat of a dilemma for the private 
institution, which 1 think was subsequently solved with mutual 
satisfaction when the Slate assumed some or all of the 
commitments of the private institution and proceeded to open 
its new dental school. I wish to emphasize that there was no 
nuheiousness on the part of the State or any intent to harm a 
private institution. This is merely an example of what 
inevitably happens when the left hand of the State is ignorant 
of what the right hand is up to. 

My own institution, a private, independent university, is 
frequent!) handicapped in planning for m future because 
there is no mechanism - at least not yet - for permitting us to 
know what plans the Stale institutions are making. Here again 
I sense no unwillingness on the part of State institutions to 
divulge information or any deep-sealed plot to keep plans 
secret. There simply has been no formal mechanism for 
making their plans available to us and our plans available to 
them. 

In view of the critical financial situation in this State on 
the part of both the private and publicly supported 
institutions, it is imperative that resources be allocated as 
efficiently and intelligently as possible in order to serve the 
needs of the Stale and its individual institutions. Statewide 
planning and coordination of higher education including all 
components and all systems of higher education in the State, 
in my judgment, » one of the essential ingredients in any 
attempt to soke the financial plight of higher education. 
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COMMUNICATION BETWEEN INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND ST ATE AGENCIES 

Vernon Wilson 
University of Missouri 



If this title could be dunged perhaps it should read 
“The New System of Governance for Higher Education in the 
Public Sphere/' While the system itself isn’t new, its active use 
in higher education would be. In this instance I use governance 
in the positive, not the negative, sense. For our discussion may 
I suggest that it be defined as “the coordination of multiple 
sources of effort or energy in the pursuit of a described and 
agreed upon goal/' The proposed method of governance will 
be the skilled and judicious use of the flow of information 
through the system. 

Governance in the democratic sense implies 
participation. Participation in turn, 1 would submit, needs 
precise elaboration and clear definition, so that each 
communicant understands his role and has realistic 
expectations of the information he will receive. The range goes 
from being purposefully uninformed when being “informed ’ 
to the extreme of the “Town Hall” approach which involves 
everyone in the discussion and decision making. 

Intermediate levels might be described as: 1 ) All 
members of the group being informed and invited to 
comment, b)diiect permission sought for a specific proposal 
(referendum), c) delegated decision making (legislative or 
executive). Policy development is best handled at the Town 
Hall end of the spectrum while detailed administrative 
operations fit best at the opposite end. Using this mnemonic I 
strongly support Dr, Lawrence’s plea for decentralized 
decision making. 

Let’s now turn our attention to the matter of 
communication between individual institutions and their 
related state agencies. It may be appropriate to review briefly 
the nature of and related challenges to the institutions 
themselves. 

Certainly public colleges and universities have many 
audiences with whom they must communicate. State agencies 
are but one of them. If the public institutions are to survive, 
communication with stale agencies cannot thwart, or 
dominate, the institution’s natural pattern of communication 
with all its audiences. 

The foundation upon which any communication system 
works *s mutual trust or credib2ity. Credibility in turn has a 
high correlation with predictability and understanding Both 
are of far greater importance than agreement per $e. 

Recognizing this aspect of a communication system, we 
should be mindful, also, that certain unique communication 
challenges are inherent in the nature of public institutions. The 
slate suppotted university his a number of audiences which 
are similar to those of private colleges and universities. But 
they also have some audiences to which private schools are not 
subject . 

These special and very important audiences tend to be 
mote numerically oriented. They include governing boards 
which are politically appointed. They include, also, the state 
legislature, which is the primary source of support, and, they 
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include essentially all of the public whose tax dollars go into 
that support. 

Like private institutions, public universities must 
communicate with students, faculty, alumni, parents, private 
donors, and federal granting agencies. Even these audiences 
have sub groups. Communication with graduate students and 
those in the professional programs, for example, may take 
place in quite a different context from that directed to young 
undergraduates. 

Also, like private institutions, but in a much more highly 
developed foim, public colleges and universities have 
increasingly detailed public fiscal accountability. In many 
instances all of their fisca* operations, including personnel 
payrolls, arc a matter of open Public record. They must be 
able to explain explicitly where the money goes. 1 hey must be 
able to convince legislative appropriation committees (hat 
specific amounts and kind of funding are necessary. They must 
also be able to sell the public on the benefits derived from lax 
dollars used for these purposes. 

Understanding this set of demands, one other premise 
underlies the relationship as I see it between public institutions 
and state agencies. T! is is the assumption, based on both 
observation and experience, that the chances of effective 
communication are best when all patties involved stand to gain 
something from the interchange. 

Perhaps in this discussion t should explain that I am 
speaking of state agencies generally - of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Departments of Education, Welfare, Health and the 
hke, as well as Councils on Higher Education. Similarly, 
universities are simply one kind of slate institution but here I 
will be using the term “university” to stand for all institutions. 

Certainly we are all cognizant that the University as an 
organization is under sharp attack in many quarters. Full 
participatory decision-making is being demanded on all sides. 
If we are to adequately respond to these challenges, the roles 
of institutions and agencies must be clearly enunciated. A crisp 
and mutually acceptable allotment of responsibilities is 
essential. These respective assignments must be clearly 
understood, energetically pursued and consistently 
implemented. 

The structure of the Lhiiversit). and the larger structure 
of the community, or stile, requires maximum participation in 
policy development by all who wdl be affected by that policy. 
At the same time the system must permit rapid action and 
response. 

There are now available, yet often unused, methods by 
which opinion and tcedback can be collected both within the 
University and from the broader community. Substantial 
study needs to be done of the way in which these 
communication mechanisms can be built into our operiting 
structure that opinions and suggestions of those hkety to be 
affected by decisions can be heard and recorded and made a 
part of the planning process. 
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If we return then to my earlier assumption, that 
communications are likely to be most effective when all 
involved can expect to gain from the interchange, then this 
suggests that slate ager* ies must provide something which 
institutions perceive as being of value. In matters affecting the 
university, slate agencies must provide l lie opportunity for 
universilies to participate in helping to sc I appropriate agency 
goals and priorities. This concept suggests further that agencies 
should devote resources - people and media - to 
communication with the educational institutions. 

In turn, universilies must realize that all institutions 
exist by the grace of society, bach must be able to explain 
simply and dearly what it Joes for society. If public 
institutions take their social mandate seriously, they must 
devote resources, again people and funds, to communicating 
with all of their partners, including the stale agencies. 

Universilies and colleges must, it seems to me, realize 
that state agencies require public recognition if they arc to 
continue to survive. I'uilher, institutions inuM be willing to 
assist in giving agencies such credit. 

In order to accomplish these ends, piahc institutions 
must understand their own activities. Tit If is particularly 
crucial to them because of their accountability to the public, 
to whom they must look for the bulk of their support. It 
implies the need for an unequivocal understanding of puiposcs 
and goals, of operational procedures, and of fiscal matters. 

As an illustration may I suggest the generous use ol the 
item analysis approach to the study of expenditures. We need 
to eliminate a practice which pretends there are cost-free 
byproducts to the educational process. The social arid 
community value of health services provided j n University 
Mcdrcal Centers is a case in point, but similar contributions are 
nude to the stale in schools of engineering, social work, 
veterinary clinics, community planning, and the like. 

One illustration of an approach to such a 
communication challenges lies in the effective use of data 
banks initiated and operated by the institutions but making 
their data freely available in a useable form to the agencies. 
Operational procedures should provide for the collection of 
the maximum amount of information, useful both to the 
institution and to the agency, wP.b a minimum of duplication 
of effort in gathering that data. To put it another way. systems 
should be designed so as to expedite anal) tical studies, as well 
as to organize operations. 

For example, by appropriately computerizing the 
process of student registration, it is possible to automat really 
produce data showing classroom use. class size, faculty 
teaching effort, and the like. 

With l>r. Lawrence, I would urge that only information 
necessary for institutional operatrom be included m the 
construction of initial data banks. Fmalty, however, there 
certainly will be vaHJ reasons for assembling additional 
information relating to: a ) Students. b| faculty, c) teaching 
and research, d ) equipment and facilities, and e) basic research 
for academic endeavors 

I will not dwell further on the bask potential for data 
banks, but to me they appear to offer the only hope foe 
developing what might be called the "administration of 
creativity.** Faculty, as you are wefl aware, are highly sensitive 
to matters of academic freedom and to tie opportunity, of 
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lack of it. for full expression of their creative powers. The 
assemblage, and free display, of basic information encourages 
the development of mutually acceptable goals which can be 
pursued in a coordinated fashion. The same fads are there for 
all to use and thus their credibility is enhanced. This would 
seem to eliminate at least some of the possibility of one group 
reacting from one set of supposed “facts** while another group 
operates on the basis of different information gathered from 
different sources. 

Once factual information can be collected and placed in 
a data bank, and that bank lapped whenever and wherever that 
information can be useful for decision making putposes, the 
chames of all groups on a campus, or in a state, working 
together seems to me to he immeasurably increased. 

This process implies question asking and judicious study 
and display of ‘lie answers. The questions must be minimal in 
number, impoilant in scope, coherent in structure, and 
answerable." If this approach is to be effective, the answers 
must be accurate, specific, and relevant to the questions being 
raised. To stale it a different way. a few questions well asked 
and answered can do more to initiate and to improve mutual 
trust than the all loo often mysterious “shotgun data-galhering 
approach" which continues to exist. 

Apart front the establishment of data banks, what else 
can be done to facilitate communication between a stage 
agency and public institutions? 1 would suggest to you one 
approach which has appeared to function fairly successfully in 
a somewhat different milieu. Although the groups differ, the 
needs are similar and the concept seems to me to have 
application to the general educational setting. 

The structural model of communications that I will be 
des.iibing has been developed and is sldl operative in the 
Missouri Rcgioml Medical Program. In that program a 
two-way flow of communication is encouraged through a 
sy stem of councils. 

At the top of this structural arrangement is an advisory 
council to the agency. This council, which serves as the 
governing body, is selected in a publicly responsive process - 
appointment by the governor. This is the group that makes 
recommendations, in this case, to the federal government. 

If we were to adapt this system to the educational 
situation, and follow Ur. Lawrence's set of objectives, then 
this group would make recommendations on institutional 
mission, scope and quantities. This Council has a staff group 
who assists with the planning and evaluation procedures and 
whose findings are then reported to the Council for their use 
in decision-making. 

Subordinate to this Council are two other advisory 
groups The first of these, called the Program Review Panel, is 
an ex-officio body, composed of the deans of medical and 
osteopathic schools in the slate. For an educational agency* 
their counterparts would ce the presidents of colleges and 
universities. This group provides expert review of proposals for 
programs thus, it enlists the support - and captures the 
expertise of tiie groups who ultimately must do the work 

which the agency recommend* 

The second panel, a liaison group, is composed of 
representatives of all statewide groups interested in health 
care. This includes representatives of the vofunteer health 
organizations, like the heatt and cancer societies, as wefl is 



representatives from the health professional groups. Also on 
the liaison panel are consumers, members of the public, whir 
represent those people likely to be affected by the programs 
which the Council ultimately accepts or rejects. Por an 
educational agency, this panel undoubtedly would involve, 
also, representatives of student and faculty groups, and various 
educational associations, as well as members of the ta.vpaying 
public. 

This liaison panel receives program proposals at the same 
time as the Program Review Panel and forwards its comments 
and suggestions, if any, to the Advisory Council. The 
arrangement thus provides for direct communication with 
members of special interest groups. 

A similar system of councils might, it seems to me, help 
to facilitate communication between public institutions, a 
slate educational agency, and the various publics. When 
vacuums exist, problems so often rush in to fill the void. When 
we fail to communicate, misunderstandings, suspicion, and 
lack oi faith can develop. What we need, t expect, are means 
of making the communication process easier. 



A third suggestion is presented as an hypothesis. We 
need to vividly demonstrate that educated minds are an 
economic asset for a state, and dial, like other assets, they 
have the characteristics of quality, obsolesencc and cost of 
maintenance. A recent article ir the Wall Street Journal 
suggested this approach and the idta seems worthy of further 
attention and thought. 

And, finally, we need to concentrate more intensively on 
our shared needs and less intensively on the differences which 
tend to divide us. it is time to renew our resolve to cooperate 
to the utmost with coordinating agencies, with sister 
institutions and with direct publics. 

Institutions and agencies alike arc now under intense 
scrutiny. They arc being challenged to prove themselves 
responsive to the society which supports them. This may call 
for imaginative new methods of communication to meet these 
new challenges, both in existence and in development. Past 
approaches may no longer have validity. As the visionary 
science. fiction writers arc warning us, “The future is not what 
it used to be/* 




COMMUNICATING WITH OTHER INSTITUTIONS 



AN EVALUATION OF THE OKLAHOMA CONSORTIUM 
ON RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 

Larry K. Hayes 

Oklahoma Slate Regents for Higher Education 



The Consortium was established in the summer of 1967 
to provide the machinery necessary to encourage Oklahoma 
institutions of higher education to band together voluntarily 
for the purpose of developing their intrainstitutional and 
interinstitutional research capabilities, and to enable them to 
improve the quality of instruction in Oklahoma. While the 
primary emphasis of the Consortium is in applied research, 
research is broadly defined to include institutional research 
and program development, evaluation, dissemination and 
utilization activities. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education has 
the responsibility, under the Oklahoma Constitution, for 
coordination and leadership at the state level with emphasis in 
the areas of functions and programs of study. The State 
Regents as the contracting and coordinating agency for the 
Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development was awarded 
a grant of approximately $214,000 by the US. Commissioner 
of Education over a three-year period to accomplish the above 
purposes. 

The State Regents assigned a person half time to the 
Consortium as the project supervisor. The University of 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma State University each assigned a 
person part-time to the Consortium as co-directors during the 
first two years, and then as coordinating consultants for the 
third year of operation. 

Membership was open to all institutions of higher 
education in Oklahoma, with a representative from each of the 
thirty-three member institutions serving as a delegate to the 
Coordinating Council. The Council, operating within the broad 
policy of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education, 
was the policy-formulating body for the Consortium. A 
seven-member Steering Committee was elected annually and in 
turn elected from its membership a chairman to preside over 
meetings of the Coordinating Council and the Steering 
Committee. 

The Consortium staff, with consultation from Dr. Paul 
L. Dressel of Michigan State University, designed and 
conducted the evaluation of the Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development in terms of the stated objectives of the 
Consortium. 



Methodology 

The Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development 
objectives were developed through the joint efforts of the 
Coordinating Conned, the Steering Committee and the staff, 
with consultation from Dr. Dressel and approved by the 
Coordinating Conned during the first year of operation. 
Evaluation instruments were developed as foAowt: a Research 
Activity Status Survey designed to determine on a pre- and 
post- basts the degree to which the research organization and 
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activity at member institutions had changed from 1966-67 
(prior to the advent of the Oklahoma Consortium on Research 
Development) and 1969-70 (the end of federal support for the 
Consortium); an opinionnaire designed to determine on a pre- 
and post* basis the degree to which student, faculty, and 
administrative perceptions as to the effect of faculty research 
activity on instruction had changed from 1967-68 to 1969*70 
and to make certain comparisons between groups; and an 
opinionnaire, statements taken from Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development objectives modified only to fit a 
questionnaire format, designed to determine on a pre and 
post* basis the degree to which college presidents and 
Coordinating Council members perceptions as to M what is** 
and “what should be* 1 the situation at their institution, relative 
to research activity, had changed from 1967-68 to 1969-70 
and to make certain other comparisons. 1 Approval was 
obtained from the U S. Office of Education for the use of each 
of these instruments. 

Procedures were developed to mike it mandatory for the 
director of each Consortium activity - conference, seminar, 
pilot research project, etc, - to submit a final report for 
evaluation purposes. Directors were also asked to indicate 
what they considered as the spin-off benefits of each 
Consortium activity for which they were responsible. 
Information concerning the number of students and type of 
student involvement was obtained from these reports. 
Interview sessions were scheduled on several campuses to 
obtain the opinions of students concerning their involvement. 

A series of visits were scheduled to enable Dr. Dressel, 
the project evaluator, to examine Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development files; to observe various kinds of 
activities in operation; and to visit informally with numerous 
individuals and groups associated with the Consortium. Dr. 
Dressel agreed to provide a brief subjective evaluation paper at 
the end of the federal funding period based upon his visits and 
his review of project records and reports. 

Evaluation plans w*ere presented to the Coordinating 
Council in the fall of 1968. The plan was explained in detail, 
written procedures distributed, and questions answered. The 
Coordinating Council members agreed to work with their 
research coordinators in administering the instruments on a 
pre- and post- basis. The Research Act h ily Status Sunty 
instrument was filled out by the research coordinator from 
institution records. The Research Atthlty of Institutions: 
What 1$ - What Should Be instrument was answered by the 
college president and the Coordinating Council member. The 
Effect of faculty Research AetMtj on Instructions 
instrument was administered to a stratified random sample of 
10,000 students, $00 faculty, and 1 00 ad min is! r a toes 

Instruments were administered during the peak period in 
the same week at each institution, the pre-test in the fall of 



1968 and the posMest in the spring of 1970. The data 
collected were analyzed as follows: 

The Research Activity Status Survey - frequency 
and percentages for each question by institution for 
both the pre- and post- data and a comparison between 
pre- and post- data. 

The Research Activity of Institutions: What Is - 
What Should Be - frequency, percentages, mean and 
standard deviation for each question by classification 
and type of institution, and comparisons utilizing the U 
test, Wilcoxson, and Chi square statistics. 

The Effect of Faculty Research Activity on 
Instruction - frequency, percenlages, mean and 
standard deviation for each question and comparisons 
utilizing the U test, Wilcoxson, and Chi square statistics, 

Basic Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development Activities 

Pilot Research Grants were made to 134 faculty 
members to encourage personnel from member institutions to 
develop proposals and undertake research projects and thus 
gain experience in research and related activities. 

Development Seminar Grants were made to 37 
Consortium institutions to enable them to identify problems 
and to get faculty together to determine how to work 
cooperatively to solve the problems identified. 

Research Laboratory Experience Grants were made to 
13 faculty to enable them to gain experience in a university 
research laboratory situation. 

Information and Consultation Service was pro .ded for 
any institution interested in developing a proposal, revising a 
program, obtaining research information on materials (ERIC, 
etc.), training personnel, and/or just keeping up with state 
research activities. 

Media Task Force was organized to determine how 
institutions might work together and with industry via a 
statewide commu Tea lions system, beginning with television. 

Organizational Seminars were conducted to assist those 
institutions interested in establishing ongoing institutional and 
faculty research offices and working with other institutions in 
the development of compatible information systems. 

Major Findings 

The project evaluation was focused on each of five 
general Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development 
objectives. 

Objective I. to develop a nucleus of competent research 
faculty at member institutions. 

In 1966-67, the number of program development and/or 
training proposals developed and submitted for outside 
funding w*s almost nd. In 1969-70 109 ptoposalx wtte 
developed of which 72 were funded and 26 others are still 
pending. 

In 196667, the number of faculty attending 
professional meetings was 51 and no faculty member actively 
participated in such a meeting. In 1969*70, 284 faculty 
members attended a professional meeting and 122 took an 
active pait in a professional meeting. 



In 1966-67, only eight institutions had (hree or more 
faculty involved in research. In 1969*70, 28 institutions had a 
nucleus of research faculty (junior colleges - three or more, 
senior colleges - six or more). 

Several recipients of Consortium Pilot Research Grants, 
of approximately S200 each, user the pilot research study 
results to develop larger proposals for federal funding: 
Southwestern State College - NSF, $ 16,000; Central State 
College - Nil I, $35,000; Oklahoma Military Academy - NSF, 
$20,000. and Fast Central State College - NSF, $32,000. 

Following the Consortium Research Workshops in 
1967-68, faculty members from Oklahoma institutions 
submitted more Small Grant ($10,000) proposals to the 
Regional Research Office, had more proposals funded, and had 
a higher percent of their proposals funded than any other state 
in Region VII. 

Responses from 8,220 students, 336 faculty, and 85 
administrators indicated that all three groups perceived the 
effect of research activity on instruction in a positive fashion. 

In general, students were most positive and faculty were 
least positive toward such statements as: Research results in 
the introduction of the process of systematic inquiry into a 
coutse. 

Faculty indicated that: Research leaves* professor too 
little time for classroom preparation and research makes a 
professor unavailable for personal conferences regarding 
matters pertaining to a course. The students differed 
significantly from faculty. 

Administrators were in the middle on every statement, 
but differed more w ith students than with the faculty. 

Relatrve to Oklahoma Consortium on Research 
Development Objective I, presidents and Coordinating Council 
members stated that a nucleus of competent research faculty 
did not exist at their institution, but that it should exist. 

Objective II: to cause institutions to establish institutional 
and faculty research operations. 

In 1966-67, there were eight institutional research 
offices and three faculty research offices in the st?tc. In 
1969*70, that number had increased to 19 institutional and 17 
faculty reseatch offices. 

Since 196667, the number of institutions with 
campus-wide research committees has more than doubled, 
written statements of policies and procedures hive gone from 
zero to 1 2 and the number of research directors has increased 
from 6 to 3 1 . 

In 196667, the number of dollars budgeted for research 
was ml. In 1969-70, $141,000 has been budgeted specifically 
for faculty research projects. 

Presidents and Coordinating CouncS members were in 
agreement concerning this Consortium objective on the 
pretest that institutional and faculty research operations 
should exist at their institutions, but did not now exist. 1 

Goethe III: to cause institutions to cooperate on 
in t constitutional projects. 

In 196667, there was no interest on the part of junior 
colleges in Title III of the Higher Education Act. In 1969-70, 
Oklahoma has two junior college consortia, one funded in 
196869 for $69j000 and the other funded in 1969-70 
SI94JOOO from Title 111. Eight Consortium institutions will 



receive $989,145 under Title 111 of the Higher Education Act 
next year. 

After an initial Oklahoma Consortium on Research 
Development organrzatio lal meeting, computer directors have 
held a series of meeting during the last two yeais to exchange 
ideas and computer applications. 

Institutional research directors have also held a series of 
meetings during the last two years to develop compatible data 
systems, after an initial Consortium organizational seminar. 

Oklahoma institutions have developed plans for an 
annual research reporting conference, patterned after AURA, 
after holding a successful conference in 1969-70 with support 
from the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development, 

The Consortium encouraged and arranged for the 
University of Oklahoma to obtain the entire ERIC data base 
on tape and supported several seminars to demonstrate how 
the data base could be queried via computer. The University of 
Oklahoma has since developed an ERIC retrieval service 
available to anyone in Region VII at cost. Retrieval time for 
most questions is about six minutes. 

Again, presidents and Coordinating Council members 
were in agreement as to this Consortium objective on the pre- 
test, They indicated that while institutions were not 
cooperating on inter instit u lional projects, they should do so. 

Objective* IV and V: to provide institutions with an ongoing 
mechanism for continuous interinstitutional program 
development and research opportunities broadened to involve 
non-cducational agencies. 

On February 3, 1970, the Governor of Oklahoma signed 
into law a bill authorizing and directing the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education to establish and maintain a 
system of televised instruction as an integral part of The 
Oklahoma State System of Higher Education, Approximately 
$1,5 million was available for the capital requirements of the 
system ($1 million from the stale and $500,000 from 
industry) and $200,000 for operational expenses, at the time 
this paper was written. This project was given some suppoit 
from an Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development 
media conference and a task force position paper. 

Committees have been organized to get educatois and 
industrial representatives together to develop an educational 
program to meet the need of industry. 

Present plans call for the expansion of the initial 
backbone mkrowave television system as the need arises. 

While the perceptions of **what exists" and "'what 
should exist" were similar for ill presidents and Council 
members as to their willingness to provide an ongoing 
mechanism for continuous interinstitutional program 
development and research opportunities, broadened to involve 
non -educational agencies, there were some significant 
differe«tces found between junior college presidents and afl 
other groups as to what exists The junior college presidents 
agreed with the statement to a far greater degree than did 
Coordinating Council members from either junior and senior 
colleges or senior college presidents 

Overview 

In the fall of (967-68, Dr Drcssel made hh first visit to 
the Oklahoma Consortium on Research Development After 



visiting with the sl3ff, attending a development seminar, taking 
part in the first Consortium workshop and then reviewing the 
Consortium objectives and plans, he wrote the following: 

‘'My initial reaction was that of amazement and 
doubt as to whether a program of the magnitude 
embraced in the materials which I tead could 
possibly be carried out with the staff and financial 
resources available. Some elements of this 
amazement and doubt continue, but observation 
of two programs, reading of the materials, and 
discussions with the directors result in the addition 
of generous measures of admiration and 
optimism". 

After three years of activity, all people involved with the 
Consortium report that it has been successful, that it has to a 
large degree accomplished its objectives. 

Dr. Sol Renal J i , U.S, Office of Education, and Dr. 
Harold Haswell. Director of Educational Research, Region VII, 
have expressed the view that the Oklahoma Consortium on 
Research Development might well serve as a model for other 
states who are interested in the upgrading of the research 
capability of faculty, the stimulation of program development 
and evaluation efforts in education, and the promotion of 
interinstitutional research cooperation. 

The following elements are regarded by the Consortium 
staff as the keys to the success of the Consortium: 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education, the ongoing state agency for state level 
coordination and leadership, was the contracting and 
coordinating agency for the Consortium, 

A Coordinating Council and Steering Committee, 
representative of the Consortium membership, 
developed policies, objectives and procedures for the 
Consortium. 

Consortium membership was open to all interested 
institutions of higher education in Oklahoma. 

The state's two universities were actively involved 
with the Consoitium in terms of staff, facilities, and 
other support. 

The Consortium program of activities was flexible 
enough to be responsive to the needs of each institution. 

Lines of communkation between the Consortium 
staff and the Coordinating Council member at each 
institution were established early and maintained 
throughout the project. 

A specific statement of objectives was developed 
by those people to be involved in the project, 

the Consortium asked institutions to accept 
specific responsibility for Consortium activities and to 
star! earty to develop plans for the establishment of an 
ongoing research operation for their own institution. 

the faculty and administration of the developing 
institutions of higher education ifi Oklahoma were open 
to suggestions, ready to try out their own ideas, and had 
the ability to karn howr to conduct teseirch, 

the faculty and administration of the devekpinf 
institutions of higher education in Oklahoma wete 
receptive to the idez of interinstitutional cooperation. 

An evaluation procedure, which included outside 
consultants, was bull into the structure of the 
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Consortium and provided the feedback needed to 
constantly revise and improve the program. 

The staff leadership for the Consortium was 
continuous throughout the project, the activities of the 



Consortium were well documented, and the rules and 
regulations of the U.S, Office of education were closely 
followed. 



1 Slalcmc nts taken from an earlier study by Dr. Paul l . Dressel, used w ilh his permission. 

* Uuc to factors beyond ihe author's control and beyond belief, only the pre* test tcsults arc presented for the two opinlonnairc instrument^. 
Hopefully, this paper wilt stimulate enough interest on Ihe part of some readers to cause them to request a copy of the Consoilium evaluation when 
completed. 
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A MODEL FOR IMPROVING RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN JUNIOR AND SENIOR UNITS OF A STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PROBLEM OF THE TRANSFER STUDENT 

M. I ranees Kelly 

State University of New York at Buffalo 



Many of us are familiar with the attempts made by 
people in colleges to communicate with individuals at other 
institutions when similar concerns are felt. Typically, one or a 
combination of the following is put into effect: 

1) An administrator at one institution contacts an 
administrator at another institution, and/or 

2) a task force group or member of a committee at one 
institution is assigned the responsibility of contacting 
an individual or group of individuals in another 
institution. 

Invariably, people with unassigned responsibility become 
involved in the process. In any case, it is the visible allocation 
of, . . ^ou contact 1 *. . . that activates the process. 

Communication - Without 

We have become increasingly obsessed with the demands 
of external communication in higher education today. There is 
good reason for this. But there is also a tendency for less 
scrutiny and analysis to be given to the vagaries of 
communication within one organization. Much of the linkage 
maintained within an educational institution is a function of 
the direction and response of a relatively small number of 
individuals who, except in crises, conduct the business for 
their colleagues* Research indicates that colleges and 
universities are rather fragile structures bound by a “social 
cement which consists of equal parts of reciprocity and 
trust. Cooperation among those threatened by the new 
confrontation techniques, nurtures small oligarchies of power 
within not only the faculty, but also within the 
administration, the studenl bodies, and among the various 
constituencies of professional staff. 

The Model for Improving Relationships between Junior 
and Senior Units of a State University system is an attempt to 
focus on some groups of people and place them into new 
juxtapositions of reciprocity. 

While the emphasis for this model is on activities within 
one institution, external relationships are involved by the 
participation of both junior and senior colleges in the area. 

The Problem Situation 3 

Transfer students are coming to the State University 
Center ai Buffalo in increasing numbers and already represent 
a substantial proportion cf the student body. In the Pall of 
1969, for example. 931 transfer students, roughly one third of 
all new students, were admitted to the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies, 425 In the lower division, 506 m the 
upper division. The sheer volume of applications from students 
hoping to transfer h also Impressive - some 3,400 in al for 
the 931 actual registrations in the Pall of 1969, According to 
the Director of Admissions and Records, these applications 
will probably continue to increase al a rate of 1 5 to 20 percent 
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each year. Statewide estimates of future transfer applications 
arc equally striking. Within New York State, the number of 
junior college graduates seeking transfer will almost double 
within the next five years. In 1969-70, some 8,400 community 
college students graduated from transfer programs and of 
these, 6,700 sought admission to an institution of higher 
education within the state. It is estimated that in 1975*76, 
12,000 of the approximately 15,600 transfer gnduates will 
seek admission to four*year colleges and universities. These 
estimates do not include the increasing number of graduates of 
junior college career programs who are transferring - a 
phenomena that argues the point that the line between 
transfer and career is vague, unrealistic and almosl 
meaningless. There is a tendency for four-year colleges and 
universities to become dramatically responsive to the input of 
students at the junior level. 

Though the unjveisity presently does rely on certain 
understandings regarding transfer students, their educational 
career lines - and the manner of their admission, there has 
been general ignorance about two-year colleges and/or their 
impact upon both the institution and the State system. 
Admissions decisions for example, have been made in the 
absence of time-spanned documentation of student 
performance. Rather well calculated assumptions have formed 
a basis for the admissions decisions made; these decisions have 
not been tested. Up to the present time, an admissions policy 
for transfer students have not been fully developed nor 
formally approved by an appropriate Senate body. 4 

There are al least three major strategies for energizing an 
institution so that it may ccpe with a developing phenomena. 

1 . One can form workfocus groups which represent the 
various but specific constituencies involved in the 
situation. 

2. One can form collaborative committees or task force 
groups which represents various interests. 

3. One can form a mix of special groups and 
collaborative agents to examine the situation. 

The creation of new groups often moves through several 
stages Initially, a group is simply sponsored by an agent 
within the institution. In the current situation, the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies gave us carte blanche to set up 
collaborate, special interest units. 

We are now at a point, however. when the usefulness of 
the various groups developed has or has not been confirmed 
operationally The initial basts of legitmiation was 
administrative Hat. Now, the initial effort must be 
institutionalized if more thin a temporary impact is to be 
maintained. 

Components of the Model 

The model established at the State University of New 



York at Buffalo is a combination of group configurations 
(special interest and collaborative). 

The characteristics of the established groups are a 
function of: a) Administrative intuition, b)a working 

knowledge of the kinds of publics within the institution, c)a 
familiarity with the ambience of the organization, and d)a 
feeling for the operational "fit" of certain strategies of group 
effort. 

There are five sub-groups involved in the activiation of 
this mode): I) Transfer students at the university, 2) faculty 
within the undergraduate division of the university, 
3) professional staff members, 4) a graduate student research 
team, and 5) a staff coordinator from within the 
undergraduate division. 

Each group is described according to: 

1 ) The rationale for organizing the sub-group, 

2) the major function or objective of the group, 

3) an evaluative statement concerning how closely the 
unit has approached its objective, and 

4) a recommendation for the groups future operation, 
activitiesor modification of function. 

Component I Transfer Student Advisory Board (TAB) 
Rationale - 

Preliminary interviews with transfer students at the 
university convinced us that transfer students have special 
dimensions of campus experience which are unique. Also their 
prior educational exposure, in another kind of educational 
seeing provides certain constraints as well as advantages for 
institutional adjustment. This conviction suggested the 
feasibility of a campus unit organized for (hem as a distinct 
group. 

Major Functions - 

The Transfer Advisory Board (TAB) is a strategy for 
involving transfer students in the determination of belter ways 
to assist (heir peers in making a transition to a new situation. 
TAB members: 

1) Participate in special summer orientation programs 
designed for transfer students, 

2) act as transfer advisors for special programs designed 
for transfer studenls, as well as visiting groups on (his 
campus, 

3) explore means of developing closer relationships 
between the University Center and those institutions 
which provide a growing input of transfers, and 

4) are visibly available and accountable to faculty 
groups and professional staff units who wish to 
utilize transfer students as resource people. 

Evaluative Statement ~ 

TAB has become increasingly visible as a student 
spokesman for transfer affairs on campus. The group has 
organized an Executive Committee* which meets monthly, 
held open meetings for transfers at the university and played 
an important leadership ide in (he following areas. 

1) TAB assisted in the development of special summer 
onenlatron programs during the summer of 1969 and 
1970. Smnl TAB members serve on the general 
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university orienlalion committee. A member of TAB 
authored the proposal for the design and operation 
of the summer 1970 orienlalion program. 5 

2) TAB suggested that local two-year college campuses 
be visited by transfer student teams. The sludenl 
directed teams (including faculty and professional 
staff observers), discuss wilh potential transfers, what 
it is like to be a student al the universily. The 
primary aim of the visitation group is to serve as a 
source of information for those studenls wishing 1o 
transfer. Emphasis is placed on the nonacademic 
aspects of transfer problems (housing, financial aid, 
and general social and or inslilutional adjustment). A 
secondary goal is to make the existence of TAB 
known to the university candidates. 6 

3) TAB maintained, through its chairman, a developing 
relationship with a faculty commillee working on a 
transfer admissions policy proposal. TAB’s chairman 
is an official member of this committee. 

4) TAB developed a survey for assessing the financial 
needs of transfer students. This survey resulted in a 
modification of the packet sent to new transfers so 
that earlier knowledge of financial resources is 
possible. 

Recommendations - 

It has been recommended that TAB become an official 
student organization on campus. As a special student 
organization, TAB will have the benefit of a substantial 
budget. It is the intent of the Executive Committee of TAB 
that the unit expand its visitation activities, and assume greater 
responsibility, for both social and academic orientation on 
campus in concert with appropriate professional staff units 

Component H Faculty Within the Undergraduate 
DMdon of the University 

Rationale - 

We assume that it is appropriate for faculty to provide 
input for student admission's criteria. Thus, faculty need to be 
knowledgeable about who is entering the institution. There are 
benefits to be derived from grooming a number of faculty in 
the admissions area. Too often, it seems, faculty delegate their 
hard won responsibility for crucial input to service units 
because they do not have the time not inclination to collect 
background information. 

Major Function - 

An ad hoc Faculty Transfer Articulation Committee was 
established within the Division of Undergraduate Studies The 
all faculty committee, representative of each unit on campus 
was chaired by a member of the undergitduate division's 
senior staff. 

It was apparent from the beginning, that the committee 
tackle a major problem - The absence of any appropriately 
designed transfer admissions pohey The majoi purpose agreed 
upon by the committee mt* thus to develop •‘A Proposal for a 
Transfer Admissions* Policy at the University." 

A by product of accomplishing this goal w*is that the 
group itself became well educated about many aspects of 



transfer affairs. In actuality, the initial months of committee 
meetings were modifications of ‘Tommuniiy College 101 

Evaluative Statement - 

The committee held 14 meetings over a period of 10 
months. Many of these meelings lasted up to three hours and 
by May of 1970, a transfer admissions proposal was drafted. 
The faculty members soon recognized that they could not 
consider admissions criteria in isolation. They engaged in 
philosophical discussions about the proper uses of university 
resources and the reasonable expectations of competency on 
the part of their colleagues. 

The Faculty Ttansfer Commiltee has evolved into a 
dependable and knowledgeable work unit. The Division of 
Undergraduate Studies will increasingly depend on this 
committee's expertise as problems ancillary to the whole issue 
of transferability and institutional adjustment emerge. 

Recommendation - 

It has been recommended that the Faculty Transfer 
Committee become a standing committee of the Division of 
Undergraduate Studies and (hat it be chaired, from now on, by 
a faculty member from the committee. 

Component III Professional Staff Members 
Rationale - 

Within the university , there ire a myriad of people 
(often forgotten by some segments of the system), whose job 
responsibilities have a tremendous impact upon the adjustment 
and personal accommodation of new students. A cross section 
of professional staff can be drawn together, and their resources 
recognized collect ively. The fact that such a group is not 
typically formed, says much about the various strategies of 
empire building which survive in campus communities 

Major Function - 

A professional services staff advisory group was formed 
to identify the range of resources available for transfer student 
assistance and to generate a cooperative movement among the 
staffs represented so that transfer affairs might be given a 
priority. 

Members of the Executive Committee of TAB were told 
that they should consider members of this group as resource 
people. This worked especilly well in financial aids (a TAB 
member worked out a financial assistance survey instrument 
with the aids representative) and housing (TAB members met 
on several occasions with housing personnel).* A liaison was 
established with the undergraduate advisement staff 
particularly in the implementation of a special summer 
transfer orientation program. 

Evaluative Statement - 

This component has not been fully utilized either by the 
students Of the senior staff office. A d lemma exists over the 
question of mix between the professional staff group with 
TAB and the Faculty Committee, We affirm the separateness 
of TAB as a self directed unit. Further experience supports the 
validity of a faculty committee which includes student 
representation. Without the critical perception of needed 
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involvement by either students or faculty, however, the 
professional service advisory group exists in limbo. On the 
other hand, we can argue for a linkage only when needed or 
only when a special situation is to be improved. 

RecommenJation - 

That the TAB Advisory Group be dissolved but that 
crucial staff personnel be invited to sit with the TAB 
Executive Commiltee and/or the Faculty Transfer Committee 
on an open basis. 

Component IV Graduate Student Research Team 
Rationale - 

Expediency is sometimes the foster-mother of invention. 
Data on transfer students has been desperately lacking at the 
university and no operational research arm existed either 
centrally or within the undergraduate division which could 
immediately undertake a thorough study of transferability. 

Major Function - 

We invited three doctoral students (two in Higher 
Education and one in Educational Administration) who had 
come to us for independent study, to consider the possibility 
of such a study. The three students agreed to design a study 
whkh could, in effect, assist in the evaluation of the presently 
operative transfer admissions procedures at the university. 
Their efforts involved: 

1) A review of relevant transfer research nationally and 
within the State system, 

2) a tallying of all new transfer registrant) as of the fall 
of 1969. Items included the college they transferred 
from and the transferees admission's grade point 
average, and 

3) a recording of CPA's after the first and second 
semesters completion. 

It was necessary for the students to write a computer program 
which would consider a number of other variables besides 
academic grades, programs, and types of colleges. 

The Mudents report that . . . their suspicion, based on a 
preliminary evaluation of first semester grades, indicates that 
the present unidimensional transfer admission's procedure may 
be substantially lacking in realistic predictability. 

Given this hunch, the continuing purpose of the study 
will be to again evaluate the present procedures. The 
assumption is that the addition of second semester grades will 
again provide evidence of the weak predictability of the 
present procedure. Further, the research team hopes to 
develop a mu Hi -dimensional (multiple-regression) approach to 
transfer admission to SUNYAB. 

Evaluative Statement - 

The student research team has already provided 
necessary' data to the faculty comm ft tee - data which might 
never have been pufkd together had it not been for their work. 
The resourcefulness of the students and the learning benefits 
derived by them hive been doubly rewarding. It is expected 
that their full report will be widely studied on campus. 9 



Recommendation 

It is inexcusable that transfer student research continues 
lo be given less than top priority on many campuses. It is 
totally absent on some. 

If Institutional Research operates as an informational, 
fact finding, self study arm of the central staff, then it 
becomes impossible for all priorities lo be served. 

Inviting graduate students lo assisl in the documentation 
of iransfer material is a strategy for beating the system. Ihe 
topic itself is not so sensitive that they need be blocked in 
their search. 

Component V Staff Coordinator 
Rationale - 

Someone, some who* has to make all the connections: 
there needs to be a multiple thrust in any articulation effort. 
We begn and end with die proposition that an upper -division 
insli:ution must be willing lo make a visible full lime 
Commitment lo transfer studcni affairs, f ew people rccog.ii/e 
the amount of spade work necessitated by the development of 
a linkage system which focuses on transferability. Our 
experience strongly affirms the placement of die coordinator 
within the academic affairs division of central administration. 

Major f unction - 

The administrative liaison for transfer affairs must 
explore all rncans for facilitating bridges between junior 
college and colleges offering upper-division programs. Ibis 
involves: 



U Working as j catalyst with faculty who wish to learn 
more about junior-community colleges, 

2 ) Collecting and disseminating current material on 
junior colleges (their programs and liieir students), 

3 f Coordinating and arranging meetings between 
departments at the univers ly and (lie junior college, 
4) Arranging for a regional conference on relationships 
between junior*comrnunily colleges and 
upper -division schools in particular areas, 10 
5f Act as major advisor to the student group (in this 
case, the Transfer Advisory Board), 

(*) Maintain statewide contacts with transfer counselors 
in junior colleges who request information on their 
funner students. 

7) Develop linkages nationally with individuals in other 
upper -division units who pursue similar concerns, 

8) Maintain a visiting relationship with colleagues in 
local junior colleges, and 

9) Act as a transfer information feeder to administrative 
units within the university. 

Recommendation - 

We ate convinced that every college and university 
offering upper -division programs will need to house an Offie 
of Transfer Affairs. In California, such a unit is called an 
Office of Relations With Schools. Florida and Texas base 
similar sliuctures. 

While certain pressures and tensions wiihin the 
educational community may intercede for tlic establishment 
of other offices, w e can only wait . 
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COMMUNICATING WITHIN THE INSTITUTION - ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 



COMMENTS ON INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH: 
WHAT ROLE IN ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION MAKING? 

John L\ Mangle 
Western Michigan University 



In the keynote address before those attending the 1969 
AIR. Forum, Frederick Bolman of the Esso Education 
Foundation said: “My interpretation of Institutional Research 
is that it must now more than ever guide us so we may really 
see that ihe problems are, and then, of course, help us to 
solutions . . . .Genuine Institutional Research should be the 
nerve center of the institution; it is an early warning system of 
impending crises, and it helps to achieve goals' 1 (i.e., define 
what a University ought to be; bring about managerial 
efficiency and instructional effectiveness.) 

In his message on higher education sent to the Congress 
on March 19, I97U President Nixon said, “The turmoil on the 
nation's campuses is a symbol of the uigent need for reform in 
curriculum, teaching, student participation, discipline and 
governance in our postsecondary institutions. 11 

Our own A.I.R. President, Thomas Mason, observed in 
the October, 1969 issue of the Newsletter that: “Institutional 
Research is not a singular, highly concentrated profession, but 
a complex system of roles invulved in analysis, planning, and 
management in institutions of higher education, 11 

Lastly, in an article describing the Regional Education 
Laboratory of the Carolinas and Virginia which appeared in 
the March 30 issue of The Chronicle of Higher Education there 
was this recommendation for a new kind of administrator: 
“This administrator should be a catalyst or change agent for 
the purpose of conducting or coordinating institutional 
research in the gathering of needed data, and keeping abreast 
of current activities and trends in higher education in order to 
interject this knowledge into the decision-making process. 11 

Taken together, the message seems clear: There is, first 
of all, a consciously recognized need - an imperative need - 
on the part of higher education for solid information which 
will help guide and ultimately aid in determining institutional 
destinies; secondly — that institutional research has perhaps 
the most critical role to play in meeting this need; and thirdly 
- that such a responsibility must in one way or another 
impinge directly upon the planning, management and 
decision-making functions of the institution. 

It is within a background of ferment and change that we 
examine some of the issues surrounding and affecting the 
delineation of our role. This period is critical not only for the 
future direction and form of higher education in this country, 
but also for the further shaping of institutional research as an 
acknowledged and valued profession. 

We share a mutual concern that the products of our 
efforts are relevant and have a positive impact upon our 
respective institutions. We are addressing ourselves in good 
measure to the manner in which we can make our influence 
felt in terms of some kind of accommodation at the 
staff/administrator interface. This is at a time when faculty 
and students alike are working for their share of influence in 



decision-making processes. There are potentially a number of 
ways in which this accommodation may be achieved, and, 
perhaps, there is even an optimum arrangement given a certain 
set of circumstances. It is the general task of this special topic 
session, then, to explore ways of enhancing and assuring our 
effectiveness from a multi-faceted perspective entailing 
functional role relationships, inter-communications, power and 
influence exchanges, and the maintenance of professional 
identification and integrity. 

In way of brief summary, then, perhaps it is accurate to 
say that what we have been concerned with in its elemental 
form, is a process of influence as we attempt to further 
delineate a meaningful, yet distinct role for ourselves in this 
most dynamic and stressful of periods. Intentionally our topic 
has for the purpose of stimulating discussion, been diawn in 
somewhat dichotomous temis. This forcing, of course, may 
realistically reflect some points of view and modes of 
operation, but, of course, many others range somewhere 
between nearly total involvement in the shaping of 
institutional policy and participation in honest*to-goodness 
decision-making to almost complete confinement to service 
entailing the generation of information, per se, which is then 
to be consumed and used by others. 

We seem to be talking about, at least implicitly, various 
possible definitions for effectiveness and the criteria used in 
making judgements about the effectiveness of operations for 
offices of institutional research. Certainly, an important 
segment of this often elusive characteristic is our ability to 
communicate - the effective transmission of information 
whicli will prove useful. The central issue, it seems to me, must 
be viewed along two dimensions. One deals with what really 
constitutes “useful' 1 , and whose judgement is involved in this 
kind of determination? Is it unilaterally decided by the 
administrator; is it wisely chosen by the IR man, or is it 
perhaps a joint determination between them? Of course, if the 
decision-maker and the institutional researcher were in fact 
functionally one-in-the-same, then this open loop is closed, but 
at the potentially great expense of a loss of objectivity and 
confidence. Obviously, a determination of what is “useful 11 on 
solely pragmatic grounds neglects for the moment the basicor 
pure research information which is not action-oriented in 
terms of immediate applicability in a planning or managing 
sense, but nonetheless may prove of value in the future. 

The other dimension concerns itself with how this 
“useful" data becomes injected into the decision-making 
process. Is this to be an operational extension of the 
institutional researcher himself? What greater opportunity for 
job satisfaction and self-fulfillment? Or is the follow-through 
to be left solely up to an administrator whose domain remains 
relatively sovereign in this function. 








A high level of involvement may be a natural 
consequence in some settings where role ambiguity co-exists 
along with a certain measure of freedom for carving out one's 
own niche institutionally. The boundaries here are marked by 
the initiative of the professional person involved and to some 
extent by the traditions and historical antecedents of the 
institution. 

We are still in the midst of a process of evolution with 
respect to the definition of our role - or is it roles? Our own 
identification with the profession requires us to come to grips 
with this question: Am l an in-house consultant, a scientist 
whose primary concern is doing “research”, a provider and 
storehouse of information, a member of the management team 
who helps make decisions and shape policy? Which do I do 
and in what proportions? Admittedly, in the last analysis a 
great deal must rest upon the nature of the personal 
relationships which the institutional researcher can develop 
and maintain, upon the respect he can win for the application 
of his professional expertise, and of course, upon the 
power-politics of his institution. 



There are many ways to define the level and nature of 
involvement in decision-making. My own view is that we are 
not administrators of the institution. Our job is to provide 
useful information interpreted in action-outcome terms. To do 
this effectively places an obligation upon us as professionals to 
bring about a closed communications loop. We must not be 
isolated from the management function in the sense that we 
have to know the problems and issues, the nature of 
contemplated changes, and potential policy modifications. In 
short, the administrators must take us into their confidence 
for us to be of maximum service and value. 

One could say for the sake of argument that the IR man 
can, theoretically at least, present this data in such compelling 
terms and directed so cogently to specific problems that the 
wisest course of action is made practically self-apparent. In 
this instance the decision-maker nominally is the 
administrator, but functionally it turns out, though indirectly, 
to be the institutional researcher who is presumably serving in 
a staff capacity in the best traditions of that organizational 
concept. 





WORKABLE METHODS OF COMMUNICATING 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH DATA 



Jerry L . Kirks 
Wayne State University 



4k l am reminded of those people who put together gears, 
shafts, levers and wheels which convert input energy Mo 
absolutely nothing.” Colonel Donavan Burton commanding 
officer of the Army Research Office in Durham, North 
Carolina is discussing data management and efficiency in his 
introductory speech at the Office’s Operations Research 
symposium held in May 1959. However, lie could very easily 
be discussing many institutional research reports, which after 
many gyrations and manipulations of data, end up into 
absolutely nothing as far as meaningful management 
information is concerned. Colonel Bi ,r ton continues “We have 
so called data banks, unending reports and a veritable deluge 
of studies, statistics and operations information. One wonders 
if plans exist on how to use this enormous amount of 
information collected with so much pain and expense.” 1 

It would seem that Colonel Burton could be describing 
the Institutional Research plight in many large univcisities 
today. The growth of Institutional Research closely parallels 
the growth of computerized data available to decision makers, 
which has resulted in volumes of information available. Many 
of us don’t realize, however, that the decision makers, in some 
cases, lack the expertise or the time to do a sufficient analysis 
and synthesis of such data. What is needed, rather than data 
going directly from the computer to the decision makers and 
only passing through Institutional Research, is someone to 
synthesize, analyze and bring out the important facets of the 
data. 

The Office of Institutional Research at Wayne State 
Unive.sity for the past severat years has undergone the same 
growing pains that other offices I’m sure have experienced due 
to the computer being able to produce more data, in some 
cases, than administrators have been able to absorb or 
strategically use. An examination of the early proceedings of 
the forums of AIR indicates that the emphasis in the early 
stages of the Association and in the development of our field 
was primarily on the production of statistical reports. These 
reports include class size studies, projection studies, major 
curriculum or crossover studies and many pages of financial 
data reporting input-output analysis of the universities. These 
reports in some institutions have received high visibility, but in 
other institutions have been filed away simply because they 
have been on 8!4 by 14 paper or had computer symbols, 
indicating to some, that they were not easily understood. 

In an exploration of how Institutional Research reports 
were used by Deans at this University, I discussed the reports 
with the Deans and their administrative assistants. In most 
cases I found that statistical reports were routed automatically 
to someone in the department in charge of statistics and very 
seldom had the attention or the visibility of the Dean himself 
or herself as the case might be. One Dean actually indicated 
that anything that comes, in on computer-like paper was 
actually filed away because he felt it was too difficult for the 
average layman to understand. 



Examining the needs for information of central 
administration at Wayne State University over a four year 
period, the reports produced by this offee and their intended 
uses compared to their actual uses, has prompted me to share 
with other members of the forum the introduction of some 
new measures of communicating to executive officers at the 
University. 

This is not an in depth analysis of the theory of 
Institutional Research, such as I delivered two years ago, nor 
is it a report on how to develop a management information 
system or the hardware necessary to produce the same. These 
matters do seem to be a constant topic of discussion as can be 
witnessed by our foruin this year. However, the primary 
purpose and title of the present forum is ‘‘Communications in 
Higher Education ” Therefore it seems appropriate to review, 
in a very pragmatic way, the type of management reports that 
have worked at our institution. I hope the methods used by 
others will also be shared so that we may find out what other 
institutions are doing to utilize this massive amount of 
computing information, hopefully available at most 
institutions. 

The management reports which I referred to include: 
TrenData which is now going into its sixth edition, a Statistical 
Review showing vital statistics of the University over a six year 
period, a Statistical Trend Profile summarizing the statistics 
necessary for decision making by departments by attempting 
to combine the essence of computer printed reports into 
meaningful, usable information and a specialized report of one 
or two page length covering special topics which arise in the 
University and needing the attention cf the executive staff. 

TrenData 

The Office for Institutional Research in conjunction 
with a part of its operation, the Administrative Reference 
Center, had since 1961 produced a report called the “Trend 
Sheet”. This “Trend Sheet” summarized essential information 
such as finance, enrollment projections, state allocations, etc. 
for Wayne State University and other sister institutions within 
the state. This report was circulated primarily to members of 
the President’s staff and the circulation was stopped at this 
point. It was felt, in keeping with the theory which I discussed 
two years ago, that Institutional Research was responsible for 
producing information that could be used in the adaptive 
sub-system functioning of the University. That is, what 
information external to the University about changes in 
climate, changes in the political arena or changes in higher 
education in general should be summarized for the 

decision-makers of the University to enable them to base their 
decisions on better founded facts? TrenData was created for 
this purpose based on the earlier experience with the “Trend 
Sheet”, The first issue of TrenData was designed to produce a 
national, state and local view of how enrollment projections 
were viewed. The report from School and Society summarizing 
enrollments in colleges and universities by discipline was used 
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along with emolJmeut predictions by slate institutions, actual 
enrollments in these state institutions, and actual and 
predicted enrollments by college for Wayne Stale University. 
This first report entitled ‘T.nrollmenl Trends'* was circulated 
tu the President's stuff, other executive officers and Deans. 
Interestingly, ihe major response came from the Deans of the 
University, who had not previously received Ihe “Trend 
Sheet”. The second edition of TrenData had to do with 
financing higher education and was composed of an analysis of 
six years of state financing, voluntary financing for Wa\ nc 
State University and allocations to other state universities. It 
had a special section dealing with a statewide study of the 
impact of federal and non federal funds on science research 
and education in the state. The second edition was primarily 
circulated to the Dean's and Ihe executive officers of the 
University. The third issue of TrenData had to do with 
(iraduate Education and summarized the report from the 
National Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Recipients from 
United States Universities, 1958 through 1966. 3 with 
particular emphasis on how Wayne State University compared 
to other institutions in the state and nation. In addition to a 
summary of this national report, also presented were selected 
aspects of the profile of the graduate student at Wayne State 
University which had been derived from a computer study 
necessary to determine the effect of the selective service 
change on Ihe Universities' graduate program. At this lime, we 
decided that since the report was of general interest to 
department chairmen as well as other executive officers in the 
University that they should be included in the distribution. 
Interestingly enough following the same phenomenon that 
occurred with TrenData No. 1 when we extended distribution 
to Deans, it was the department chairmen that responded 
affirmatively to receiving the report and indicated it was 
useful. The fourth edition of TrenData was a summary of 
Wayne’s faculty and academic staff and summarized some 
national studies in the field of faculty mobility showing 
statistics for the average faculty member compared to research 
that we have done here at the University. This report has 
received widespread use and many additional copies have been 
requested. The fifth and last TrenData to date reported on 
Doctoral Programs. It was a finer breakdown of tabulations 
appearing in Report on Doctoral Programs, 4 a publication of 
the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Research Council. 
This was a study in which Wayne participated along with other 
institutions and was provided institutional data as well as 
summary data for the entire group. This report lias received a 
number of additional requests from the academic departments 
and the graduate division in particular, which has used the 
report for external communications demonstrating the growth 
of Wayne's Doctoral Program. Other editions of TrenData are 
in process, summarizing the student research done at the 
University and other topics which are of immediate interest to 
University administrators and the University community in 
general. 

Overall, Trendata has been a success. It has been a way 
of presenting rather complex data in a highly readable format 
and placing it in the perspective of what's happening at the 
national and stale level. 

A Six-Year Statistical Survey of the University 

Pvery university or at least most universities have a 



statistical collection which can be affectionately refer i oil to;, 
the red bnok.oi the blue book or the green book. [Ins usual! 
involves college, departmental and university statistical dak 
The attempt in presenting a Six-Year Statistical Survey of thi 
University was to summarize both graphically and by table: 
pen incut data which could be used by people both inside an 
outside of the University to see what the six-years of grow t 
under the quarter system had produced at this institution. A 
you can see from the copies that have been distributed wi 
used special kinds of chart-making materials to graphical!) 
present this picture. Of most use in this report was the mde> 
in the front of the report showing six-year growth by jnajoi 
category of data. This report has received widespread 
distribution and is now in an up-dating stage including sever 
years of the University. 

A Statistical Trend Profile 

The Statistical Trend Profile was an attempt to combine 
data from enrollment reports produced by the computer, a 
class size study, a major/currieuluni study showing the 
curriculum of Ihe student and the number of hours taken, 
both within his major department and other departments, and 
also showing a breakdown of what the teaching load was by 
curriculum of other departments in the University, a scope of 
course offering study showing Ihe number of courses offered 
by each department, and various financial reports of the 
University. The reason behind presenting t he Statistical Profile 
was to have decision making information readily available at 
the department, college and university level. This report has 
been useful. However, due to changing over of computing 
systems, which I’m sure many of you have experienced, we 
have not recently had the computing reports to analyze and 
consequently, we have not up-dated this report recently. Of 
particular interest here is the fact that we did not simply 
circulate these computing reports directly as they came from 
the computer. Where the class size study had many pages of 
average class size by various sub-course type, average class size 
by departments, average class size array and various other 
statistics, we took only those things we felt were essential to 
the decision making process and included those in the report, 
saving many pages of reports being received by the operating 
units. 

Information from t lie statistical profile was recently 
used in Wayne's legislative budget hearings through using 
graphic academic indices, including the number of students, 
number of faculty, increase in student faculty ratio and the 
increase in cost per student credit hour over a six year period. 
The graphic representation of these figures using overhead 
projectors was reported as being one of the most effective 
presentations the legislature had seen. 

OIR Reports 

OIR Reports was a derivative of TrenData. We found 
that TrenDala where it was originally to be a short report, 
because of Ihe complexity of the information being presented 
turned out to be an average ten or fifteen page report. The 
need arises a! limes for specific data to be circulated. This kind 
of data we present in what we call OIR Reports. The first 
report dealt with state appropriations, institutional budget 
requests, governor’s recommendations for all of the Slate 
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